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HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
APPREHENSION OF ONE’S OWN PERSONALITY. 
By Hartley B. Alexander. 


IIT. 


Approach to the difficult question of self-knowledge might 
seem most natural by way of a consideration of self-con- 
sciousness. But self-consciousness is a relatively late and 
extraneous devolopment of experience. Indeed, except as 
precipitated in reflection, it is little more than a pervasive 
flavor, a seasoning, of the simpler conscious processes; it is 
never strictly a state of mind but rather a way of accepting 
experience—a prejudice of the idiosyncratic personality, one 
might say. 

It is, then, not in self-consciousness, but in the more prim- 
itive experience, within which this arises that clues to theself’s 
nature must be sought. Now the immediate and striking 
impression of this primitive experience is of extreme frag- 
mentariness and localness. Perceptions, feelings, thoughts, 
are all broken and ephemeral. They come as scant touches 
of fact, hints of reality which it is ours to fill out or interpret 
as need or facility may incline. Our most concrete sensa- 
tions are nine-tenths inference and the vast majority of our 
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psychical haps, could they be disentangled from the general 
texture would be found too gossamer to serve any tug of ex- 
perience. Only their multitudinousness enables the general 
impression, their incessant variegation producing the “mental 
play ” which forms the color-tone of our conscious life. The 
individual tingles and swelters, the flickers and glares and 
buzzes and hums, the flutters of anticipation, the dumpish 
discontents, all the stresses and balks in the awful business of 
thinking—these are but the hurrysome bubbles of reality, 
and it is only by dint of their mutual accelerations, turn by 
turn boosting one another into the focus, that we give due 
heed to each, and so perform the material obligations of life. 

Such ephemera are perforce concerned mostly with tem- 
porary interests—bodily stokerage, mental jockeyings, ad- 
justments, preliminaries, conveniencies. Environment exacts 
from us a deal of mental clutter just to remind us that we live 
in a social world, and doubtless there is educational value in 
the experience so urged forth; it furnishes material ballast 
and steadies us in our general trend. But it is not the experi- 
ence we live for. It is too utterly transient to point any perma- 
nent, motivating interest. Such interests come rarely to the 
surface. Nature is infinitely deliberate, infinitely tentative, 
in her procedures; there are no blind rushes to the goal, but 
the exhaustless preparation of one who can abide unmeasured 
time. It is matter of little wonder, then, if the telling ex- 
periences of human life come only at spacious intervals, sel- 
dom at our behest and never at our command to hold. They 
are wild, free instants, vouchsafed rather than chosen. 

The significant fact is that we live not for the routine but 
for the rare moment. The proof, curiously enough, is sel- 
dom interbound in the exceptional experience itself. We 
have too little active discrimination or a too strong prepos- 
session for “ affairs” to be quick and adept in recognizing 


what is of vital significance for ourselves. But time is test and 
temperer. It is their relative permanence which concretes 
for us what we call “things,” physical objects; it is what 
turns out to be that we name truth; and it is his living past 
which makes the reality and limns the contour of each human 
character. 
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Eventually this character makes itself known by the na- 
ture and harmony of the experiences which it has assimilated. 
We cannot predict what we are going to remember or what 
we are going to profit by; but after a course of years we find 
that there has taken place a selection and interweaving of 
certain past events which has built up for us a background of 
definite feeling and predilection. This may be said to be 
symbolized to the mind by the memory-series most spontane- 
ously owned,—for the memory by the fact of preservation 
gives evidence of the original impressiveness of that which 
it records, while at the same time, by the transmutation it in- 
variably suffers, its warp or bias, it becomes a symbol of the 
personal equation and a gauge of inner growth. 

But rarely or never is the memory portraiture vividly 
complete. We have “on tap” very little accurate knowledge 
of ourselves. We are continually discovering unsuspected 
whims and bents and knacks; perhaps the fundamental zest 
of life lies just in this element of self-surprise, learning what 
we are in finding out what we can do. I presume the fullest 
and fairest internal account should be the experience tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the drowning man—a sort of bioscopic 
review of his past in prestissimo time. Yet it should be 
noted that the mere succession of salient scenes is not in itself 
significant. The scenes are but symbolism of the character 
which has chosen them, and before there can be real self- 
understanding there must be an internal criticism, an appre- 
ciation, analogous to our critical appreciations of an artist’s 
work. What memory preserves for us are selections, 
sketches, adumbrations, of experiences, the unique elements 
being set forth with that proper exaggeration which is the 
artist’s license. Hence, meanings appear that were quite 
unrecognized at the moment of experience, indicating some 
happy concord of the event with the hidden impulsions of 
our nature. 

It is perhaps worthy of by-remark that among the re- 
membered facts many are the mintage of dreams, that (at 
least for early childhood) the dreamworld has in large part 
been the real world. This fact may have reason: the com- 
parative freedom from busybody sensation which in the 
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dream state allows sharper and deeper impression of what is 
to be meaningful. The dream gives free rein to the hidden, 
creative motive, enabling it to present experience in a form 
more appropriate to its design than could be by mere em- 
phasis of the run of affairs. 

So the notable trait of the time-fabricated mind is that it 
has its own peculiar way of looking at things. It is formed 
by a synthesis of select experiences, each having some special 
accord with the anticipated scheme or mode which is to be 
its way of thinking. Eventually all that it entertains be- 
comes overcast with the glamour of its peculiar nature, and 
forms an assemblage of symbols of our proper selves, so that 
we can say of a style of thought, “ That is mine, my view, my 
artistry.’ The foundation of the individual human character 
is thus an inner and instinctive shaper of the man’s percep- 
tions and tastes, a formative principle or force which is the 
very essence of himself,—though by a strange and paradox- 
ical necessity of nature it seems rather to be some inner 
genius or familiar, half alien, half shadow. 

The paradox is, of course, the paradox of that inward lie, 
self-consciousness. Consciousness in its ordinary processes 
is a temporizing between character and environment; its 
concernments are with trivialities, temporary interests. 
Character, so far as realized, is a kind of autobiography, a 
synthetic selection from the life-history as preserved in mem- 
ory. But in all this there is no self-consciousness: self-con- 
sciousness is not needed for mere experience, and so far from 
being a part of the memory-experience, the latter is rather 
its object and its antithesis. Self-consciousness, in fact, is a 
confessed untruth: it is not an awareness of the self, but of a 
kind of relation subsisting between the self and its objects. 
Primarily it arises as a sense of antagonism between the 
achieved and the sought experience, between the wish of the 
true self and the will of the environment. It is a setting of 
actual against ideal experience, and in its bitterest concen- 
tration a condemnation of the actual for the sake of the ideal. 
It is the recognition of the existence of a true self to which 
we are not and can never be quite true, and it comes into 
keen being as the surface moil of the inner conflict. The “I” 
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that it proclaims is a contentious, dissatisfied “I,” setting up 
inward deficiences against uncompromising outward fact, 
milled betwixt inner weakness and outer perversities, and 
pleading of its Ideal relief from its painful bondage to a for- 
eign reality. 

What I believe to be my earliest memory is of a sultry 
summer day in a room where a brother and sister were at play 
while I sat withdrawn on a bench at the window. A white 
china dish with a bar of yellow soap was on the window-sill, 
and the panes were covered with moisture so that the sun 
shone through yellowed and sicklied. I remember gazing 
curiously at the soiled gingham dress I wore, at the stocking 
crumpled down over the shoe. A strange irrational loneli- 
ness had laid hold on me, and the ugliness of the soap, the dis- 
tressful yellow sun, the incomprehensible self in the incom- 
prehensible gingham dress, all gradually merged into a vague 
and desolate wonder, how I could be I, so helplessly small in 
the midst of a big unmindful world. It was the utter forlorn- 
ness which only childhood knows, and which comes in child- 
hood never again with the keenness of that first moment in 
which is felt the frailty of the puny self set to follow its soli- 
tary way. 

Self-consciousness never quite overcomes this first child- 
ish: bewilderment. In fact, it never becomes a real under- 
standing of the self. It is always a restricted, local, emo- 
tional self-regard, colored by present awkwardness, irritated 
by vanities rebuked, piqued by Nature’s indifferences. If, 
for the nonce, it be assumed at the behest of a cold intention, 
while we resort to deliberate self-survey, it loses its natural 
warmth and prick and becomes a mere fiction. The reflec- 
tive self-consciousness of the psychologist is nothing less 
than the mind out of focus; it is a state only to be attained 
by disciplinary nurturings, to be held only by solemn cod- 
dlings, and its ostensible character—subjective distorted into 
objective—is a contradiction in terms. 

Yet for all its stilted nature, self-consciousness is perhaps 
the most significant of our inner tokens. It is significant not 
as an intelligent apprehension of the self but for the fact of 
apprehension. The very fact that it feels a grievance with 
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manifest Nature makes it indicative of an experience more 
inclusive than any which present reality knows; it implies, 
that is, the whole man. 

Self-consciousness must not be mistaken for self-knowl- 
edge. Common experience teaches this well enough, yet the 
empirical plausibility of the self-conscious state constitutes a 
formidable bias. A Napoleon’s cool consciousness of his 
own ambitions, his own powers, is bound to seem to him a fair 
measure of himself. But the real measure can be given only 
in the historical portrait got by scientifically deducing the 
accidents due to environment and so showing what of the 
world’s addition went to his making. Doubtless Napoleon’s 
contained self-perception was to him a true token: it actually 
designated a real and capable self. Yet it was not knowl- 
edge of that self. Its function was locally dynamic; to impel 
to the confident career. But even so it was symptomatic of a 
condition or power in the world, Napoleonhood, which, when 
from his making the world’s share is deduced, is the residual 
truth of the Napoleonic self. 

For our purposes, this symptomatic character of self- 
consciousness is its central interest. Even where it does not 
define, it unequivocally points the fact of a persistent and 


dominant “control” in human nature, forming the core of 
human personality. 


IV. 

Let us take stock of progress. We have seen that men 
judge of one another, first, the fact of consciousness other 
than their own, and, second, the fact of characters dominat- 
ing these consciousnesses by an inner and profound control. 
We have seen, again, how within his own conscious experi- 
ence a man is made aware of the existence of its control, his 
character; first, by the selective synthesis of his memories 
built into a symbolism of the ego; and, secondly, by self-con- 
sciousness, which is significant as the sign of a process of ad- 
justment of the inner character to the outer circumstance, 
and hence as a token of the verity of the inner being. 

Now I wish to be as direct as possible. The facts are: 
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(1) A consciousness. (2) A life-history more or less fully 
reflected in the conscious life. (3) A “control ’—be it force 
or factor—making the consciousness what it is from moment 
to moment and moulding the life-history to the unity and 
consistency that enables us to give it a personal name. 

The bald question follows: Is this “control” a real 
agent, an elemental being holding the hegemony of man’s 
constitution? or is it a physical force, or a sporadic eddy of 
forces, in the inclusive mechanism of Nature? Have we to 
do with a soul in the old Scholastic sense of the word, an 
ens spirituale? or are we merely concerned with the subtle in- 
volutions of some yet undiscovered “ organic ray?” 

Fortunately the question requires no apriori pros and 
cons. Though Hume and Kant have demonstrated that we 
can think without explicit reference to a thinking agent, they 
have not made the conception of such an agent irrational and 
they are far from having given any explanation of the actual 
generation of thought; the soul has become empirically un- 
necessary, perhaps, but not irrational nor unphilosophical. 
As for a physics of human personality, if it exist at all it is 
rather as an arrogation of the scientific consciousness than as 
an hypothesis of scientific thought. 

We have, then, no call for metaphysical discussion. The 
question is primarily an evidential one, and on this count it is 
instructive merely that its asking is reasonable. Its mere 
intelligibility implies some empirical evidence for the truth of 
its suppositions; they are at least thinkable of reality. Fur- 
ther, the conception of the soul must have some sort of bio- 
nomic significance for the human species in the order of Na- 
ture. It plays a long role in the story of our mental evolu- 
tion and it is not credible (from what we know of Nature, 
from the inner principles of reason itself) that a conception 
with so significant a history could have arisen without a real 
ground in man’s constitution. We have in part seen what 
that ground is: the consistency of human conduct and the in- 
dividuality of human thought and perception; but we have 
as yet no inkling of what must be the essential character of 
the soul—spiritual or material, conscious or physical,—and it 
remains to be seen if its conscious manifestations are ever 
such as to give real clues to this character. 
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The portrait of any given man at any given time depicting 
just his displayed mental and physical traits could never be 
an adequate portrait. John Doe, here and now, is much 
more than his body and his thoughts. He is more even than 
these plus his past, his history. Indeed, his primary signifi- 
cance is not in all this; his primary significance is the series 
of possible actions and thoughts which he represents, his 
potentialities. These potentialities may, for aught we know, 
be historically unreal; they may represent no actual conduct 
destined to take place; John Doe may die next moment. 
Nevertheless, we cannot think him without them; we cannot 
think him as not being them; they are a part of what he is 
for us in his estate as man. 

An instinct is an elementary example of such potentiali- 
ties. An instinct is described as a predisposition to act in a 
certain way in a given narrowly determined situation; it is 
never an actual event until the situation occurs. Yet we 
doubt the reality of instincts no more than we doubt the real- 
ity of physical laws; they are part of what we are bound to 
count on in estimating John Doe; they are essential features 
of his human entelechy, and like all possibilities, represent 
qualities which we cannot help judging to have a foundation 
of current reality even though it be not now, and may never 
be, called into manifest play. No man—in this world, at 
least—ever exhausts his possibilities. Each human life de- 
velops as its accidents permit, and we, judging the man, give 
him credit for powers which a happier fortune might have 
called forth. We form our conception of him sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, realizing that the haps and issues of a lifetime are all 
too meagre to give his adequate measure. 

“ Human nature ” as a category of our thinking means to 
us that man’s self as a real factor in the world is potentially 
greater than its current history. In other words, Nature has 
exceeded the exigencies of his destined career and has made 
him better than his opportunities. This truth is the key to 
our whole social consciousness, and it is the basis of all inter- 
course between man and man. It is the rationale of human 
progress and the ground of human freedom. In our mental 
life it is evidenced by the endless series of ideal constructions 
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—imaginings, schemes, plans, hypotheses—which form the 
prefaces of our actions. In our natures, as they develop, it is 
represented by the evolutional motifs which they reveal, the 
actualities of to-day being conceivable only as the expression 
of some impulse or power latent in time past. Aristotle was 
the first great evolutionist, for he proclaimed that no being is 
bounded by its present display, its actuality; its essential na- 
ture is rather a form which now and here it only partially em- 
bodies; its essential nature includes its potential being, and 
without reckoning potentialities as real, evolution is non- 
sense. 

We have, then, already a partial clue to the character of 
man’s hidden self: It must be an ideal, form-giving charac- 
ter; it must represent life-motif and hold a kind of balance of 
power as between events, so yielding what we call freedom 
of choice; it must be made up of anticipations of experience 
held as in perpetual leash for the possible occasion of their 
realization. A man’s soul cannot be less than the sum of his 
capabilities, and since these are invariably deduced from their 
partial display in the conduct which aims to realize them, it 
is hardly thinkable that the soul can be other in kind than a 
fuller, inner realization,—that is, its nature must be an ex- 
tension of our own idealizing consciousness. 

But we are not to rest here. Another set of facts gives 
evidence to the same conclusion. 

Lying at the very heart of man’s capable life are those 
spontaneities of thought and imagination expressed to con- 
sciousness in what I called heretofore the mind’s individual 
artistry. Even the simplest mental processes betray this 
artistry. It appears in perception in the wilfulness of our 
points of view; no two people see the same thing in the same 
light, for the light is an inner, individual illumination. It ap- 
pears again in thinking. “Association of ideas” has long 
been a key phrase in descriptions of mental phenomena, but 
it explains nothing; it merely narrates the fact that conscious- 
ness passively views series of selected ideas presented to it. 
The significant point is that ideas are “selected” as if by 
conscious will yet not in consciousness; they are selected ac- 
cording to rationality and relevancy yet by no conscious rea- 
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soning. Here is the action of a proper intelligence which yet 
does not appear. The supreme aid comes from the mind’s 
hidden part: there is a state of puzzle, a mélange of tugs and 
tags, doubts and debates, and then the unannounced precipi- 
tate solution. A state of insight springs from some power of 
thought more clear-sighted, less annoyed by obtrusive sensa- 
tion, than are ordinary speciously conscious powers. Here 
again we have evidence of the enlargement of mind beyond 
its conscious bounds. 

But the most palpable case of the intervention of the sub- 
conscious is in imagination. Imaginative creations are so 
utterly spontaneous and individual, so fraught with self-sur- 
prise, so masterful of other mental forms, that we ascribe 
them almost as matter-of-course to the workings of some 
hidden inspiration. They are not the gift of outer but of in- 
ner nature, and their beauty is wholly or largely due to our 
recognition in them of this inner nature; it is the divine im- 
press of the creative personality. The inception of the im- 
aginative act is the “suggestion,’—an event of anysoever 
sort which the after-event may own as its antecedent; the 
suggestion is a cue to the imaginative creation, but it has in 
itself no dynamic power. It is laid hold of by the imagina- 
tion, it is vitalized, metamorphosed, and bye and bye appears 
the creation,—perhaps a half-caught wonder-form rousing to 
pursuit, perhaps the coronate beauty. Between the sugges- 
tion and the achievement there is a lacuna: a period of incu- 
bation, transformation, creative craftsmanship, inner growth 
—call it what we may, the essential fact is a great change 
wrought in darkness and in a mode no man prevised. Some- 
where within the personality of man is a hidden power capa- 
ble of recognizing in suggestions their possibilities and of 
moulding them to its own peculiar style and intent. Plato 
called this the Idea, and we have not yet reached a philo- 
sophical surety that can enable us to pronounce it other than 
an ideal force. 

The potent truth is that the whole of the mind’s revelation 
is a patchwork. Our mental events are like an artist’s sepa- 
rate canvases, fragmentary of his whole meaning, and to 
achieve a fair portraiture we are compelled to fill in innumer- 
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able gaps, till our restorations outbalance the verity. Just as 
in the perception of a tree we ideally reconstruct the major 
portion of what seems to be given by sense, so do we recon- 
struct a man’s soul (be it our own or another’s) ; and just as 
our completion of the tree is with physical qualities, so do we 
supplement what we perceive of the man with spiritual quali- 
ties. 
V. 


No fact in mental history is better attested than the nat- 
uralness of man’s recognition of the supplementary part of 
his being. Primitive folk display a multitude of odd beliefs 
about the soul indicating its independence, in will, in act, or in 
presence, of the familiar body and mind to which it belongs. 
The Melanesian believes himself able to extract his “ life ” by 
sufficiently powerful magic, and by concealing it from his 
enemies, so to protect his body from harm. The old Egyp- 
tian was assured that the Ka, the “life,” dwells beside the 
mummy through the uncounted years in which it awaits the 
summons to again enter and reanimate the body. ‘Teutonic 
peoples are far from alone in their belief in a “ Doppel- 
ganger’”’ executing unawares man’s spiritual missions. And 
the Roman’s cult of his “ Genius,’ dominating his life as a 
sort of personal deity, finds an analogue in the “ Fravashi ” 
of the Persian, his representative “in the presence of Or- 
mazd.”’ 

Such conceptions unmistakably denote man’s instinctive 
belief in a supplementary self, fulfilling the inadequacies of 
the known self, operating in a freer sphere than that to which 
he feels himself restricted, and enduring beyond the limits of 
his mortality. And however crude and absurd their content, 
these beliefs must have their raison d’étre in the inner consti- 
tution of man’s nature. They must answer to some human 
need, and it is no far inference to find that need in man’s keen 
realization of the nrysteriousness of his own manifest being. 

Perhaps the psychical significance attached to the “ con- 
trol’ self is best shown in beliefs about inspiration. In prim- 
itive conception inspiration is a god’s taking hold of a man’s 
soul for the purpose of uplifting and magnifying it: to give it 
vision, insight, ecstacy. Even so low a race as the Australian 
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blacks believe in the divine afflatus, the god “ singing in the 
breast ” of sorcerer and poet, and the secret of nine-tenths of 
the shamanism and witchery of the barbarians is their rev- 
erent belief in the actuality of spiritual enlargement when, at 
sacred intervals, a Nature more potent than man’s makes his 
life its epiphany. The Biblical gifts of tongues and prophecy, 
the “enthusiasm” of Orphics and Dionysiacs, the trance- 
vision of the Neo-Platonists, the ecstacies of the mystics— 
all aver the same fundamental faith, found in all ages and re- 
ligions. 

Poetic insight is the most universal form of this experi- 
ence. All men have their seasons of poesy, and though the 
imaginative glow comes but rarely, there is in it an unmis- 
takable conviction of a higher power than any the will com- 
mands. Hence mankind has come generally to believe in a 
kind of ulterior validity of poetic expression, as arising from 
a hidden and efficient knowledge, while to those gifted in 
poetic power a “ genius,” or inspirational being, is ascribed, 
which the possessors themselves are not expected to under- 
stand. 

Citings of chapter and verse in the case of such unanalyz- 
able phenomena can have only illustrative value; yet we can- 
not properly estimate the biotic meaning of faith in inspira- 
tion without observation of the concrete beliefs in which it 
issues. And of these, for our purpose, two are especially 
instructive. The one is poetic pantheism—that exuberant 
fullness of the imagination which finds naught too paltry or 
too awesome to be alien to its sympathies, which defies, or 
perhaps fails to conceive, self-limitation, and is capable of 
contentment only in swift and eager appropriation, all Nature 
in its thrall. This poetic pantheism, though found in many 
moods and expressed in many literatures, is above all typical 


of the Celtic bards. In the oldest of Irish lyrics Amergin 
sings: 


am the wind that blows upon the sea, 
am the ocean wave. 

am the murmur of the surges, 

am seven battalions, 

am a strong bull, 

am an eagle on a rock, 

am a ray of the sun, 


et et et et et et 
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am the most beautiful of herbs, 

am a courageous wild boar, 

am a salmon in the water, 

am a lake upon a plain, 

am a cunning artist, 

am a gigantic, sword-wielding champion, 
can shift my shape like a god. 


bet ed ed bm nd eed pe 


And the Cymric Taliesin proclaims: 


I have been in many shapes before I attained a congenial form. I 
have been a narrow blade of a sword, a drop in the air, a word in a book, 
a book in the beginning, a light in a lantern, a boat on the sea, a director 
in a battle, a sword in the hand, a Shield in fight, the string of a harp; I 
have been enchanted for a year in the foam of water. There is nothing 


which I have not been. 

So also Ossian and Anewin and Llywarch Hen—in each the 
same buoyant conviction of the singer’s ubiquity, the same 
indomitable expansiveness of soul. If we find a flavor of 
magniloquence in this vasty mood, it is perhaps because the 
mood itself is so difficult for us, educated in the awe of the 
world, to achieve. So when we see it modernized in Walt 
Whitman it seems like a kind of spiritual boastfulness—noth- 
ing Pharasaical, but indecorous exaggeration. There is 
something presumptuous in the outspoken assertion of man’s 
universality; it outleaps our common sureties, though at the 
same time it responds to a half-acknowledged conviction that 
in inner truth of human nature is indeed transcendent of the 
meagre experience humanly vouchsafed. 

At once in contrast and in harmony with poetic panthe- 
ism is a second poetic belief, belief in the soul’s pre-existence. 
It contrasts with the pantheism in its modesty and abash- 
ment, its sense of present limitation; it harmonizes in the fact 
that it, too, is an assertion of the immemorial nobility of man. 

Both qualities, the sadness and the ¢kaltation, are in 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations,” and they are in Plato’s 
account of him who beholding an earthly imitation of the 
divine Beauty feels “ some misgiving of a former world steal 
over him.” But the mood and the belief are not characteris- 
tic of reflective civilization only. Doubtless the pantheism 
of the bards was a development of the older Celtic notion that 
the souls of men are come from the magic western Isles 
thither to return at death, or from the yet more primitive be- 
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lief in transmigration which has given our nursery tales their 
shape-shifting wizards and ogres and their princesses horribly 
enthralled in bestial forms. And across the sea appears the 
essential idea, just as native and instinctive, among those nat- 
ural mystics, the American Indians. Peruvian tribes con- 
ceived that souls issue, will-o’-the-wisp-like, from a marsh 
and will there again abide after death until born anew into 
bodily life, and the more philosophical Aztecs, with a bent 
toward fatalism, taught that “ no one of those born into this 
world receives his lot here upon earth; rather we bring it 
with us in being born, for it was assigned to us before the be- 
ginning of the world.” And so in their baptismal rites the 
Aztecs express their faith in the soul’s high nativity: ‘“ Our 
pitiful lady, Chalchiuhtlicue, your servant here present is 
come into this world, hither sent by our father and mother, 
Ome-tecutli and Ome-ciuatl, who dwell in the ninth heaven. 
We know not what are the gifts he brings, we know not with 
what he has been assessed from before the beginnings of the 
world, nor with what fortune he comes charged.” .. “ Be- 
hold there is come to earth this little child who is descended 
whence reside the supreme gods beyond the ninth heaven 

sent to us by our father and mother, the celestial 
gods.” 

In all such beliefs there is evident an instinctive effort to 
master the secret of that genius of personality which makes 
the individual character what it is. They are grounded in 
the feeling that the haps and events of a life’s experience are 
inadequate to explain the soul’s possessions, and they indi- 
cate, as perhaps nothing else, how thoroughly innate is hu- 
man consciousness of an inner, unrevealed self dominating 
the apparent life. Their interest is not merely that they are 
beliefs in the existence of a soul, nor yet that belief in a soul 
is the most ready and natural account of his own nature that 
occurs to man, but it lies far more in the fact that they are 
interpretations of personality, and interpretations which rec- 
ognize an actuating force beneath the current fact of mind. 
To what they point should be plain. I cannot repeat too 
often that the mere existence of a belief requires an explana- 
tion, and if it be a belief that has served a large purpose in 
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the development of mind it cannot but represent some sort of 
fundamental truth of human nature. It must have a ground 
and reason adequate to its effects. Otherwise all our reason- 
ings would be belied and all our science be worthless. 

In final characterization, we may say that the force im- 
plied as the basis of human personality must have at least the 
countenance of design; it achieves a consistent and harmoni- 
ous unity, the individual man’s character, and this our highest 
intelligence cannot represent except as involving its own su- 
preme trait—foresight. Thus reason gives us an intelligent, 
foreseeing agent, an internal will, as the only conceivable 
artificer of our lives, such as we find them. The soul (that 
of which the personality that we encounter forms the living 
expression) cannot be less in power or reason than the life 
portrayed and if our common belief in human potentiality is 
no freakish illusion of nature, if truth is possible, it must be 
infinitely more. 


The mere fact that this conclusion has had to be sought 
with some labor ought to carry the correlative that self-un- 
derstanding is attainable only within narrow limits. I have 
tried to show why it is that we are often able to comprehend 
another’s character better than our own, as being without the 
present bias that self-judgment involves; we may be aware 
of possibilities in ourselves, but we cannot estimate them— 
perhaps because their scope has in it something of the infi- 
nite. 

It isworth while to note that here, in self-misunderstanding, 
as well as in mutual misunderstandings, we have a key to the 
mood of tragedy. The motive is perhaps more characteristic 
of Greek than of modern drama, for the Gréek drama offered 
peculiar facilities for its objectification. The self was divided 
and its segments separately personified—the human, osten- 
sible self as the hapless mortal,ethe hidden, spiritual self as 
the regnant god or Nemesis implacable. The soul’s unsus- 
pected motives and impulses, with their tendency to seize the 
reins and drive to madness, were so suited to portrayal as 
divine powers that even we, long dead to paganism, cannot 
fail of their awful realism. It is thus that Orestes is pursued 
by the snaky-armed Erinyes, Cimmerian shades of the social 
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and religious instincts of his ancestors sprung up within him; 
it is thus that Philoctetes finds his sophistic Greek self in the 
absurd guise of Heracles, downing manhood and vengeance 
for politics and prosperity; it is thus, again, that lawless Aph- 
rodite, the aphrosune of every woman’s nature, lays hold on 
and piteously sacrifices Phaedra despite her desperate insight 
and vain strife. 

In Phaedra the subtlety of Euripides allows her conscious 
self to see uncloudedly the dread leading of the inner will 
which yet she is unable to evade. She is a victim of fissured 
personality: on the one side her understanding, her social 
instincts, her reason crystal clear, all helpless and hopeless ; 
on the other the indomitable urgency of the dark goddess 
within. The source of Phaedra’s wisdom—wisdom void of 
aid—is her quick sensitivity to the unseen influence. She is 
keenly aware of the counter-self working her doom and she 
struggles desperately against the passion it incites. The en- 
igma of human nature is presented for her solution; its issue 
is life or death; and she, realizing all, attempts it and fails. 
Her tragedy is doubly tragic by reason of her foresight. It 
is doubly tragic because doubly human, for foresight, intelli- 
gence, is pre-eminently the man-distinctive trait, and we have 
not yet reached a breadth of sympathy where the heart is not 
quicker in its susceptibility to human suffering than to any 
other. 

Even the morally blind, at the supreme moment, must 
have his instant of clairvoyance, of humanity, if his death is 
to be truly tragical. So Webster makes Bosola not too 
black a villain to die wisely aware of his own lost possibili- 
ties: 

O, I am gone! 
We are only like dead walls or vaulted graves, 
That, ruined, yield no echo. Fare you well. 
It may be pain, but no harm, for me to die 
In so good a quarrek O, this gloomy world! 
In what shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 
Doth womanish and fearful mankind live! 
Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 


To suffer death or shame for what is just: 
Mine is another voyage. 


Were Bosola the mere unenlightened murderer, one could 
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have no more than a gallows-curiosity in his taking off; but 
when his man’s soul comes to the surface, though but for a 
moment, we feel the tragic awe of death. 

I think that the reason that the tragedy of Hamlet seems 
more noble than the far more terrible and pathetic tragedy 
of Lear lies in this self-same source; Lear’s impulses and 
emotions are of an elemental and instinctive kind, the kind we 
call “ natural” and share with the lower animals; Hamlet’s 
intensest living is in his reflective consciousness, the supreme 
badge of the human estate. Nor am I sure that the tremen- 
dous appeal of the Christ-life to mankind is not greatly due 
to the preternatural, the divine foresight of the Man of Sor- 
rows. 

Enlightenment, then, is at the heart of tragedy. It is 
man’s consciousness of his coming end, not the pain that he 
suffers, that makes human death more terrible than that of 
the brute. ‘This consciousness implies in him a power of con- 
ceptional creation—the thinking that his life might continue. 
might yet alter the world in ways which death forestays— 
that is distinctive of his spiritual nature and so far as we 
know is a fact anomalous in Nature. If death indeed were 
all, it would seem as though Nature should have provided 
that no man could conceive the order of the world to be such 
that he should not die when and as the fact eventuates; he 
should be satisfied with his life’s end, knowing no other pos- 
sibility and dreaming no will save the natural law. This, I 
say, should be if man’s aspiration for a bettered and bettering 
existence be meaningless in Nature’s plan; but if the evolu- 
tion of human consciousness is a factor of the world’s ration- 
ality and essential constitution, then must this aspiration be 
of real significance and find a real satisfaction in the order of 
Nature. 

Probably the most elusive and certainly the most inde- 
scribable of all human experiences are those tensions of con- 
sciousness wherein one is beset with the sense of an encom- 
passing ‘ other-world,’ nearer than sight or touch yet pass- 
ing man’s powers to enter in. Often there is the poignant 
realization of its nearness, yearnings for its glories and quiet- 
ings, as one yearns for the glory and quiet of the still, bright 
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stars. And there is eager anticipation, as for the fulfillment 
of ancient Messianic prophecies, and there is pride of kingly 
power—the new-crowned monarch entering in triumph into 
his heritage. Yet ever, even on the verge, the keys of all 
mysteries in hand, in the ache of present wonder, in the awe 
of revelation, there comes the dumb-deadening pain, the help- 
less swing back to the world of matter-of-fact. And the 
heart is as the heart of the prodigal turned from the ancient 
door, and life becomes one long Wanderjahr wherethrough 
the exile takes his wistful way in ceaseless search of the lost 
portal to his kingdom. 

“T have been in many shapes,” sings Taliesin, “ before I 
attained a congenial form.” And we—are we not beset with 
strange familiarities, with misty recollections, with recogni- 
tions which yet are dreams, with unpremeditated knowings 
and unremembered wisdoms, presages and prophecies whose 
fulfillments betray the unguessed archetypes of our lives? 
There is a richness and power and majesty in the world which 
unseeing we feel and untaught we know, and our only clues 
to the source of this assurance are those moments of promise 
when we divine something of the marvel of that spiritual 
vision whose revealed glory is yet denied us for these mortal 
days. 

(To be continued.) 





SOME FEATURES IN MEDIUMISTIC PHENOMENA. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Readers of the Journal may recall some discussion in an 
earlier number (pp. 340-343) regarding the nature of the life 
after death. It may be useful to give a concrete example of 
the difficulties with which we have to contend in the solution 
of problems connected therewith, and hence I give the de- 
tailed record of a sitting with Mrs. Smead. We are publish- 
ing simultaneously with this a preliminary Report on the 
Smead case which gives evidence of the supernormal and 
shows its exemption from the most natural suspicions enter- 
tained against mediumship. Suffice it to say here that Mrs. 
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Smead is the wife of an orthodox clergyman and has never 
received any money for her work. Her identity has to be 
concealed under the name which I have given, and other ex- 
periments than the one I am quoting will have to be relied on 
to answer the doubts of the sceptic. I am using the present 
record with the assumption that his objections have already 
been removed, so that I do not mean to discuss the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena in this connection. I wish to take 
this for granted, at least hypothetically, for the sake of an 
important illustration in the perplexities of non-evidential 
phenomena. 

Some years ago in the experiments which Mr. Smead was 
conducting under my directions, there were apparently some 
attempts on the part of the Rev. Stainton Moses, who died 
in 1892 in England, to communicate through Mrs. Smead. 
But the failure seems to have been as conspicuous as in the 
case of Mrs. Piper. Occasionally, however, there are traces 
of his personality attempting to manifest itself, and the rec- 
ord below is one of them. Mr. Smead was not expecting this 
personality to appear at this experiment, but rather hoped 
for one who passes as the Cardinal. The manifestation of 
Stainton Moses was thus unexpected by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Smead. I give the record in full, confusions and mistakes 
exactly as they occurred. 

It must be remembered, however, that I am not quoting 
the record in illustration of what it actually purports to be, 
namely, spirit communications. Any reader who wishes to 
so interpret the matter may do so, but it is not assumed by 
me to be this in fact.. I concede any interpretation that the 
sceptic may choose to make of it, except that of conscious 
fraud. The student of abnormal psychology will see nothing 
more in it than secondary personality, and in so far as con- 
clusive evidence is concerned it cannot be claimed to be any- 
thing else. But I mean to quote it and to consider it as a 
psychological production which has to be examined without 
regard to the security of its claims to be what it superficially 
purports to be. Coming, as it does, in conjunction with 
matter that has the same claim to being supernormal as in 
the case of numerous similar cases, it becomes a part of the 
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problem which is associated with the supernormal. For that 
reason we may examine its nature and claims in spite of the 
natural temptation to ascribe it the same source as the evi- 
dential matter. The primary interest is to study the problem 
which the psychic researcher has before him,when estimating 
the claims of strictly non-evidential matter to a supernormal 
origin. All that is assured at the outset is the fact that the 
record was automatically produced and purports to have a 
spiritistic source. What its rights are to this claim will have 
to be examined, but regardless of these it has considerable 
psychological interest in illustration of the large literature 
presenting similar superficial credentials. 

The record is a recent one, being dated February 6th, 
1907. I place in parentheses what Mr. Smead said or asked 
during the experiment and as' reported by him. In square 
brackets I place such comments and explanatory notes as were 
necessary afterward to explain the meaning of the record at 
specific points. Asterisks mean that certain words or pas- 
sages of the automatic writing are not legible. 


RECORD. 


February 6th, 1907. 
Present Mr. and Mrs. Smead. 


(All ready.) 

That is right. we are here, coming here. 

(All right.) 

coming nearer, yes. it is I be not afraid. 

(Very good. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with thy 
spirit.) 

[Mr. Smead thought he was addressing Cardinal L. but this 
was not accepted by the communicator. | 

Behold ye him. it is Him of whom and to whom thou 
speakest. 

(Is Jesus Christ present this morning?) 

I am with ye in thy endeavor to do the work of Him that 
chooses thee. th [‘th’ evidently written to convert ‘ chooses’ 
into ‘ chooseth.’] 

(Who is writing? Is it my Lord and Master, Jesus Christ?) 

He speaks with thee friend, through another. 

(1 am delighted... What has he to say to me. I am unworthy 
to be in his presence.) 

were that so, would he come to thee. hast thou not yet 
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learned that he was not a respector of persons. that all were 
equal in His sight that believed. 

(I feel as did St. Thomas when he said: ‘My Lord and my 
God.’) 

but there are many that do not understand his His [‘ His’ 
superposed on the first to erase it.] teachings that now he is help- 
ing to enlighten the mind of mankind through these Earthly 
channels. its [it] is right for them to be opened to the earth. 

(What has he to say to me?) 

Come... [pause.] That he is and was the creator of the new 
Law, yes, and that all should strive to come by the natural way 
into this life here and do as near the way as he taught when on 
earth. it is a sorrowful thing to es... [‘es’ erased] behold the 
souls of those that [are] on the earth singing praises to Him and 
then taking the ways of life into their own hands. it is not as he 
said to do, and they are not taught to Honor the Father enough, 
else they would value life more. so the error in is in the way the 
teachings are set forth to the people of the earth. they do not 
understand that if they come here under a delusion that they are 
escaping the wrath of the most high, that it can continue here, 
that if it so Pleases the Greater Light they must continue the self 
same existence as they have just left and that by * * * * 
they must perhaps for ages continue where they could only have 
remained in the true light there and done their just and right part 
of life on the earth to be able to enter into the pleasure of a better 
life, that is eternal punishment. 

(Does eternal punishment continue forever?) 

it continues until they can by pleading [with] and Honoring 
the Most High God the Father ... pleading with Him, I should 
have said... then, if in his good pleasure he deems it just that 
they are alowed [allowed] to go a little higher, but it sometimes 
takes them ages. it is as their deeds, so their reward or punish- 
ment. the part of eternal punishment is with the soul of the one 
that has disobeyed the Father. no creeds can help it after these 
deeds are done. the soul must then help itself. 

(Cannot we Episcopalians escape punishment by believing in 
Christ ?) 

not from eternal punishment of the way you understand it. 

(I do not understand. Please explain.) 

* * [they?] the every soul that enters this life has to begin 
to work and help itself [written ‘itseff’] for a higher existence. 
the life here nearest yours is what St. Paul said was the first 
heaven. they must that have lied, stolen, or comited [commit- 
ted] any of the Greater sin.... greater sins... must remain in 
this abode until he has well purged himself of them by prayer to 
the f...Father. then if he has not thought to do them again he 


- 
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may be allowed to go to the Second higher abode and so as you 
may see his punishment may continue for ages. 

(1 supposed that belief in Christ gave everlasting life, not 
everlasting punishment. Tell me about this.) 

he did not say everlasting life without punishment, so the 
deeds done in the body...what did I just tell you. [Above mes- 
sage read aloud to communicator.]| for the deeds, yes. 

(I think you are right.) 

but the souls that continue on the earth to live righteous and 
Godly lives, doing in the [‘in the’ erased] as in the presence of 
God will receive a greater blessing. _ when entering this life they 
do not need to remain on the [‘the’ erased] earthwise, but can 
gonne [go on] doing good work amongst the souls that are near 
the earth as He did when he entered this life. we are tested, yes. 

(Do I understand that Christ is Imperator, called by Robert 
Hyslop the Greater Light?) [Robert Hyslop is the name of my 
father and purports to communicate through Mrs. Smead at 
times. Imperator is the assumed name of one of the trance per- 
sonalities in the Piper case. ] 

I would that thou, friend, could see Him. 

(Do you mean Christ or Imperator, the Greater Light?) 

Christ is a light and was one on the Earth. 

(Is Christ Imperator, the Greater Light?) 

[Sign of the cross drawn, which is the sign of Imperator] we 
could not let the cardinal come this time, as you see, friend, a 
greater than he has been with you {‘ you’ erased] us, yes, and so 
we will have him after the Sabbath. 

(Who has been with me today?) 

yes, Jesus Christus, yes. He has been here adn [‘adn’ 
erased] and do you doubt. 

(How can I help doubting? Whom did he talk through?) 

S. M. is willing to be an interpretef at all times. 

(Did Christ talk through Stainton Moses?) 

You still doubt. 

(Did Christ talk to me through Stainton Moses?) 

I told you at the beginning. yes, he did so. We cannot tell 
the [thee] when the friend that came yesterday can come again, 
as she exhausts the Light to its extreme. 

(Shall I expect the Cardinal the first day after the Sabbath ?) 

yes, no, no one [on] the first. 

(Shall I sit that day?) 

yes, but no one to talk yet. 

(All right. We shall hold sittings next week as usual.) 

yes, we cannot tell the [thee] now. Oh Most Merciful 
Father we halve [have] try... [erased] tried in our humble way 


to dot... Thy will. grant us th... Th, blessing for thee, friend, 
this day, amen.” 
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The sitting at this point came to an end. But Mrs. 
Smead, when she recovered consciousness, reported an inter- 
esting vision which was described as follows :— 

‘* A man tall, features clear cut, as if cut from stone like a 
model, dark hair, peculiar color or complexion, full beard and 
mustache, beard about eight inches in length, hair long and 
curly, hanging over his shoulders, hair parted on left side and 
fell over toward the right side. His face was beautiful and 
stately. He looked quiet and peaceful with majestic bearing. 
He wore long white robes. The cross was not with him, but 
was seen some distance off.” 


Mrs. Smead took this apparition to be that of Christ. 
The description might very well represent the historical pic- 
tures of him. But Mr. Smead does not, and did not at the 
time, in spite of the appearance of the record, believe that he 
was in communication with the alleged Savior. He sup- 
posed that it was a sermon to him by Stainton Moses. 

There are three ways in which we can explain such phe- 
nomena. (1) We may say that it is conscious pretension 
that a spirit is producing the result; (2) we may call it sec- 
ondary personality; (3) we may say that it is what it claims 
to be on the face of it, namely, messages from the deceased 
Stainton Moses, under the hallucination that he is acting as 
an intermediary for the Savior. 

I throw the first of these hypotheses out of account, not 
because it is always to be ignored, but because I have reasons 
independently of this particular record to neglect it. The 
mistakes and confusions, as well as occasional errors in the 
spelling which are not natural to Mrs. Smead in her normal 
state, and various mechanical features of the writing tend to 
justify our disregarding conscious effort to deceive. I say 
nothing of its incompatibility with her whole previous life 
and what I know of its earnestness. Disregarding it we 
must construct some theory which rationally explains the 
phenomena, and we have the other two hypotheses to reckon 
with in this attempt. 

Secondary personality, or unconscious impersonation, 
such as is common to dream or somnambulic states, presents 
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itself as the most likely view, at least on a priori grounds, and 
I have no doubt that the student of psychology would feel 
perfectly assured of its applicability and validity. There is 
certainly no apparent evidence of a spiritistic source, at least 
as judged by the standards which such a theory must adopt 
in the present status of that doctrine. It is precisely this 
want of supernormal evidence on the face of the phenomena 
that makes all attempts at spiritistic explanations seem ab- 
surd. This would leave us with the alternative of secondary 
personality as the only explanation which would most natu- 
rally commend itself. 

But accept the hypothesis as satisfactory on a priori 
ground, have we any more evidence that it is the true one 
than we have of the spiritistic? The phenomena are un- 
doubtedly similar to many that present the claim of a spiritis- 
tic source and receive the credence of it. But it is precisely 
the defect of proper evidence that makes this view incredible, 
and the most natural theory would be that of subconscious 
impersonation. ; 

A most interesting circumstance in the phenomena is that 
which shows a fairly rational view of punishment for sin. 
The “communications” purport to represent the policy of 
nature or Providence with regard to sin, and this is that true 
punishment is the consequence of sin and not some artificial 
penalty such as we have been accustomed to believe. The 
representation is that of conditions in another life and of 
what many wish to know regarding it. Moreover it is also 
important to remark to the man who advances secondary per- 
sonality as the explanation that the type of punishment here 
defended is not the one which Mrs. Smead’s theology has 
held. The idea is comparatively new to her mind. She 
would not naturally accept this view from her early teaching. 
Her theology makes a very different account of punishment 
for sin, and if her subliminal action is producing the results 
of her previous experience it would hardly take the course 
here manifest. Apparently, then, the hypothesis of second- 
ary personality has difficulty in maintaining itself. 

I have no doubt that many will prefer the spiritistic the- 
ory to account for the phenomena and so would accept them 
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on their own certificate of non-relation to Mrs. Smead’s me 
habits of thought. But there are two very important facts 
in the record itself which the student of psychology will de- 
tect at sight and which afford him a perfectly good excuse for 
referring the phenomena to secondary personality. ‘The first 
of these facts is the vision at the end of the experiment. 
That apparition is the historical representation of Christ and 
can most easily be explained by supposing that the general 
drift of the thought during the sitting might easily suggest 
such a thing to Mrs. Smead’s mind. The second and still 
more important fact is Mr. Smead’s own unwary statement 
to the “communicator” earlier in the experiment. When 
he, assuming that he was talking to the Cardinal, exclaimed 
“the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit,” he 
gave a most distinct suggestion to Mrs. Smead’s subliminal men- 
tal action, and we may assume that the whole impersonation 
of Christ was due entirely to that suggestion, and that the 
vision at the terminus of it was the result of its momentum as 
she was recovering consciousness. 

Here the scientific man would say is the advantage of a 
verbatim record of all that occurs on such occasions. In all 
ordinary experiments a memory report of what was received 
would be all that we should have to base our judgment upon, 
and unless we were familiar with the delicate influences 
which suggestion exercises we should hardly remember our 
giving rise to productions like this by some casual remark of 
our own. We have, therefore, in this record the superficial 
indication at least of a perfectly normal explanation of the 
phenomena, especially when we recognize the dramatic char- 
acter of some of our dream life. Our dreams often represent 
the presence and conversation with us of various personali- 
ties living or dead, and as that state is extremely susceptible 
to dramatic play of personality, being free of the inhibitions 
or arrests which affect the judgment in normal consciousness, 
every suggestion is liable to take effect, and as Mrs. Smead is 
a very religious woman, or has all her life been addicted to a 
religious view of things, it would be perfectly natural that her 
mind would take this suggestion in her trance state. 

Consequently what the spiritualist might accept as having 
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an extramental source, on the ground of rationality and an- 
tagonism to the natural convictions of Mrs. Smead, thus be- 
comes interpretable by subjective action and all the repre- 
sentation of a transcendental life would be such “ stuff as 
dreams are made of,” and the case a good example of what 
we have to be on our guard against in our desire to have some 
definite knowledge of another world. Any information about 
a transcendental existence, coming in this way, has to pass 
the ordeal of just such criticism as I have indicated, and stu- 
dents will have to learn that the task of certifying the extra- 
mental source of such communications is an extremely diffi- 
cult one. The circumstance which will strike the average 
man of intelligence as absurd is the readiness with which cer- 
tain alleged spirits can be called, or the apparent ever-pres- 
ence of any particular person that may attract the fancy of a 
medium. We cannot be easily made to believe that great 
historical personalities are forever hovering about to make 
themselves known to obscure persons all over the world on 
all sorts of occasions. It is a suspicious circumstance that 
such phenomena should occur, no matter how attractive it 
may appear to our prejudices or wishes. Hence it would be 
a stumbling block to our belief to expect a ready acceptance 
of such phenomena on their superficial character. We might 
more easily accede to the claim that Stainton Moses was pres- 
ent, but even this would be feasible only on the supposition 
that his appearance had some purpose and consistency with 
the general scheme of the experiments. If he was only a cas- 
ual visitor, as so often appears in phenomena of mediumship 
in general, we could hardly accept his claims any more read- 
ily than we would those of such a personality as Jesus. It 
happens that the appearance of Stainton Moses as an al- 
leged communicator in this case was a natural accompani- 
ment of the alleged presence of other communicators, as the 
same group of personalities have been represented in the 
Piper case. On any theory, especially that of secondary per- 
sonality, Stainton Moses ought to be represented as a com- 
municator here. But this sudden and inexplicable appear- 
ance of Christ can only serve to make us sceptical of any 
source but that of subliminal mental action, and this, not be- 
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cause of any prejudices which either scepticism or religious 
belief might entertain about its possibility, but because of the 
casual and purposeless character of the appearance. When, 
therefore, we find such traces of suggestion as Mr. Smead’s 
exclamation,we may well understand the represented appear- 
ance without having our minds perplexed by the semblance 
of spirit communication. 

But there are some interesting facts which create diff- 
culties for the hypothesis of secondary personality, preferable 
as it may seem to the student of abnormal psychology. 
While one does not require, perhaps, to insist too rigidly that 
the alternatives are to be drawn between subliminal or sub- 
jective action and spirit influence, and while we may not feel 
attracted to a spirit theory, these facts do not justify an un- 
critical confidence in that of secondary personality. If we 
accept that view we must justify it in spite of the difficulties 
and objections which it has to encounter. I do not conceal 
from myself the fact that it has its perplexities as viewed 
from a scientific position, and we are bound to recognize 
them. Agnosticism in the matter is better than any theory 
which does not apply. 

The first important fact which is not easily explained by 
secondary personality, as usually manifested in connection 
with the fact of suggestibility, is the circumstance that Mrs. 
Smead does not show any suggestibility whatever in her 
trance condition. I have many times tried to apply sugges- 
tion to her in the trance and I have not succeeded in securing 
any evidence of it whatever. We might limit the rapport to 
Mr. Smead, but I have no evidence for that fact. She seems 
as thoroughly proof against it as a perfectly normal person 
usually is. In this respect she quite resembles Mrs. Piper 
in whom I have found no proof of suggestibility. Possibly 
this may be the necessary condition of the trance which is as- 
sociated with alleged spirit communications. We, of course, 
do not yet understand that state. It is called a trance be- 
cause it does not show any material traces of a condition like 
that of hypnosis. That is, the contents of what purports to 
be communications do not resemble essentially the contents 
of hypnotic states under the suggestion of an ordinary oper- 
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ator. It is possible for us to obtain a view regarding this 
trance which may ally it with hypnotic or somnambulic states. 
If we do this, however, we may be required to interpret the 
difference through the idea of rapport. We have found in the 
experiments of Dr. Moll (Cf. Rapport in der Hypnose, Moll), 
that a subject may not be in rapport with any or every one 
near by. He may be in suggestible relation only to the oper- 
ator, or to one or two others, or even only to the person 
whom the operator suggests. Rapport is not a fixed or uni- 
versal condition. It apparently exists only in degrees. Ii, 
then, we supposed that Mrs. Piper’s and similar trances are 
to be distinguished from hypnosis and ordinary secondary 
personality only by the nature of the rapport, we may find 
why their phenomena take the form of spiritistic communica- 
tions. If they are en rapport with deceased persons and not 
with the living we can well understand why they do not re- 
spond to suggestion from the living, tho the trance state may 
be essentially like hypnosis in its other characteristics. I un- 
derstand that at one period of her life, the early development 
of her mental condition associated with the trance, Mrs. 
Piper exhibited phenomena of echolalia, which means that 
she echoed whatever she heard uttered in her presence. As- 
suming this condition of her mind and body in the trance, and 
rapport with deceased persons, we may well comprehend the 
automatic nature of her phenomena and their limitation to 
real or alleged spirit communications. 

Now as we have not found evidence that Mrs. Smead is 
in the least suggestible we may well ask how it fares with the 
incident which we have here supposed was due to this action. 
It is all very well to note the possibility as suggested by the 
coincidence between Mr. Smead’s exclamation and the trend 
of the communications and the apparition at the end, but if 
Mrs. Smead is so suggestible as this we should find frequent 
indications of its presence in all other instances. But it is 
not apparent in anything that I have observed, and I have 
been wholly unable to prove it or to produce it by experiment. 
Consequently, what I have pointed out as conceivable indica- 
tion of this has its force considerably diminished, or even 
made doubtful. 
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The second fact which disturbs the hypothesis of second- 
ary personality is the circumstance that the view of eternal 
punishment taken in Mrs. Smead’s record is not only quite 
different from the one most natural to her normal beliefs but 
shows traces of identity with the view expressed in the 
“Spirit Teachings ” of Stainton Moses himself, which there 
is every reason to believe Mrs. Smead never saw. ‘That 
identity is not of the kind that can be treated as scientific evi- 
dence, but the resemblance is so close that, the advocate of 
secondary personality might well seize it as proof of that 
hypothesis, if there were any reason to believe that Mrs. 
Smead had ever seen the book. But Mrs. Smead affirms that 
she has never seen it, and Mr. Smead has not the book in his 
library and has purposely refrained from purchasing it, so 
that knowledge of its contents should not influence the per- 
sonality claiming to be Stainton Moses. They live at least 
one hundred miles from any library which might be supposed 
to contain the work, and have never consciously had access 
to it in any library with which they are familiar, and this 
knowledge is limited to small libraries which are found in 
country towns. Tho Mrs. Smead has been familiar with the 
planchette since her childhood, she has not only not read lit- 
erature on Spiritualism, but was brought up in strict ortho- 
doxy and in regions which had few or no library facilities. 
The only assumption that can be made regarding the possi- 
bility of her having seen the book is that she may either have 
seen it casually as a child or have consulted it in some som- 
nambulic state, both of which suppositions are considerably 
strained, tho conceivably possible. I doubt very much if it 
is a fact, especially as it is a book which one would not easily 
forget, unless read when too young to remember it. Her 
environment and religious habits as a child would most prob- 
ably exclude this supposition. 

The relation between the thought expressed through Mrs. 
Smead and that of the “ Spirit Teachings ” through Stainton 
Moses can be best determined by a comparison. I shall 
quote passages from “ Spirit Teachings ” that the reader may 
decide for himself. We must remember that this book of 
Mr. Moses purported to be communications from discarnate 
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spirits, personalities who allege through Mrs. Piper that they 
are the same spirits who communicated through Mr. Moses. 
The contents of his book represent their teaching with re- 
gard to spirit life and in it they describe the nature of punish- 
ment in the life after death. 

In one passage, after saying that deceased persons who 
have sinned in this life are free to reform in the next life or to 
remain in their sinful desires, the statement of “ Spirit Teach- 
ings’ is as follows :— 

“This. is the unpardonable sin. Unpardonable, not be- 
cause the Supreme will not pardon, but because the sinner 
chooses it to be so. Unpardonable, because pardon is impos- 
sible where sin is congenial, and penitence unfelt. Punish- 
ment is ever the immediate consequefices of sin; it is of its 
essence, not arbitrarily meted out, but the inevitable result 
of the violation of law.” 

In another passage, it says: “ This mortal existence is but 
a fragment of life. Its deeds and their results remain when 
the body is dead. The ramifications of wilful sin have to be 
followed out, and its results remedied in sorrow and shame.” 

Again: “To say that we teach a motiveless religion is 
surely the strangest misconception. What! is it nothing 
that we teach you that each act in this, the seed-time of your 
life, will bear its own fruit; that the results of conscious and 
deliberate sin must be remedied in sorrow and shame at the 
cost of painful toil in far distant ages; that the erring spirit 
must gather up the tangled thread and unravel the evil of 
which it was long ages ago the perpetrator? ”’ 

This last passage is identical in meaning with the Smead 
record, and in another passage the thought is not less identi- 
cal in that the communicator indicates that the sin cannot be 
remedied by another but only by the sinner himself, and that 
no happiness is possible for him until he grows a purer, bet- 
ter, truer man. And in another passage occurs the following: 

“The spirit which has been slothful or impure gravitates 
necessarily to its congenial sphere, and commences there a 
period of probation which has for its object the purification 
of the spirit from the accumulated habits of its earth-life; the 
remedying in remorse and shame of the evil done, and the 
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gradual rising of itself to a higher state to that which each 
process of purification has been a step.” 

There are many long passages with the same import, and 
tho the exact language is not found in both sets of records the 
identity of thought is clear enough. It is not sufficient to 
justify the belief or assertion that they have necessarily the 
same source, but considering that Mrs. Smead never saw the 
work I have been quoting, and that she was announcing a 
doctrine more or less at variance with her natural beliefs, we 
may at least entertain a suspicion that their identity is not 
due to chance. I do not claim that the matter has a spirit 
source in either case. There is no adequate scientific proof 
that it had such an origin in the case of Stainton Moses, tho 
the teaching was in direct opposition to his native beliefs. 
But whatever the source, the identity of the general thought 
in both cases is unmistakable, and as it claims to come from 
Stainton Moses in the Smead case where his original writings 
were not known, the fact has just as much weight against the 
hypothesis of secondary personality as the supposition of 
their identity has. This may not be great, but it is not a 
negligible quantity. Of course, it is possible to regard the 
idea expressed in Mrs. Smead’s automatic writing as the 
natural reaction of her own mind against her orthodox belief, 
a reaction possibly caused by the growing interest in the real 
or alleged evidence of spirit return through her own writing. 
But it is not possible to decide this one way or the other, tho 
the admitted possibility of that growth makes it unnecessary 
to press the objection to secondary personality on the basis 
mentioned. It might be a casual coincidence that the two 
should have identical views on a question in which the most 
natural tendencies of the mind are to accept the specified 
view of punishment. But without denying the explanation 
of secondary personality it is quite legitimate to insist that 
the identity of the teaching in the two cases is not favorable 
to the hypothesis of subjective creation on the part of Mrs. 
Smead and that it is consistent with another and more im- 
portant theory, even tho that theory be neither provable 
nor satisfactory in this case. 


I shall not reject the hypothesis of secondary personality, 
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in spite of the objections to its assured application. It may 
be possible on other grounds than the doubtfulness of the 
spiritistic view. But the circumstance that Mrs. Smead has 
shown no traces of suggestibility, which had been invoked to 
explain the curious claim that the indirect communicator was 
Christ, and that the contents of the communications are so 
identical, or nearly identical, with those which we might ex- 
pect Stainton Moses to believe or to remember, clearly estab- 
lishes a duty to as much suspense of judgment on that view 
as we may be supposed to feel on other grounds against the 
spiritistic doctrine. We are not to feel any special favor for 
secondary personality simply because we feel unimpressed 
with a less reputable view. It may be wiser to admit igno- 
rance on both sides of the subject. 

But whatever our individual predilections, all must admit 
that it is fair to discuss one possibility as much as another. 
We have presented three alternative explanations of the phe- 
nomena under review, and rejected the first one as in fact out 
of the question, namely, that of conscious fabrication. If we 
are entitled to admit the possibility of spirit communication 
it should receive such attention as its admitted rivalry with 
subliminal mental action entitles it to receive. I do not 
grant its possibility on a priori grounds or upon the evidence 
in the record. Neither of these reasons would suffice to jus- 
tify anything. But the mass of the supernormal that is rele- 
vant in many cases to the spiritistic hypothesis, and the exist- 
ence in the Smead case of phenomena that classify it with 
that of Mrs. Piper make spirit communications such a pos- 
sibility that we cannot easily assign its limits, and hence for 
the sake of understanding how it may be invoked to explain 
incidents in the record under consideration which are not so 
easily explicable by secondary personality, I shall tolerate the 
spiritistic hypothesis and see what it will effect. I shall not 
assume that it is necessarily the true view to be taken, but 
simply as one to be tested in the same way as its rival alter- 
native. 

What I wish to show is that it is possible to suppose the 
spiritistic theory in the case without accepting the view that 
the communicator is other than Stainton Moses.The believer 
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in the spirit theory is always tempted to take that view on 
the face of the returns, so to speak. But in supposing that 
spirits have anything to do with the phenomena I do not feel 
compelled to assume that Christ is either directly or indi- 
rectly the communicator as claimed. We need not go be- 
yond supposing that it is Stainton Moses. I do not pretend 
that there is any satisfactory evidence of his presence, but 
that, with this theory once justified in other cases, it is ra- 
tional to try the hypothesis to see how much may be expli- 
cable by it which does not seem clear on that of secondary 
personality. 

Let us, then, assume that Stainton Moses deceased is ac- 
tually in “control” and that he is trying to communicate. 
We may venture to consider the identity of view in the case 
with his past experiences in life to be evidence of his presence 
and attempt to communicate, taking this with other refer- 
ences to him through Mrs. Smead and more or less evidential 
incidents in connection with him. I cannot quote these, as 
they would require too much space. Now if there are pecu- 
liar difficulties associated with attempts to communicate with 
the living, such as are indicated throughout all or nearly all 
instances of “ possession’ mediumship, we may well imagine 
a source and explanation for the perplexities involved in the 
messages. These difficulties I have summed up as an abnor- 
mal mental condition while communicating, in addition to 
correlated difficulties in the abnormal condition of the me- 
dium. This abnormal mental condition of the communicator 
may be compared to a state of secondary personality in its 
dreamlike or somnambulic character. It is much more like 
somnambulism than chaotic dreaming in many cases, and so 
shows an active mental condition, tho it is prevented from 
having that rational control which characterizes normal 
consciousness. 

Now if we suppose this somnambulic condition of Stain- 
ton Moses we may well understand that he is suggestible and 
liable to all the phenomena which exhibit themselves in sug- 
gestible persons. As I have not been able to find suggesti- 
bility in Mrs. Smead we may transfer the application of the 
hypothesis to the communicator and see how it fits the facts. 
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Assuming, then, that Stainton Moses is somnambulic and 
suggestible while communicating, we may well understand 
how he should impersonate another, provided the same hallu- 
cinatory tendencies showed themselves in his mental action 
that so often are associated with somnambulic, delirious, and 
dream conditions with the living. It is well known that 
dreams, deliria, and hallucinations are more or less closely 
related to each other in the functions exercised, and somnam- 
bulism and hypnosis exhibit the same characteristics in many, 
if not all cases. We know what a sense of reality accom- 
panies hallucinations, and how easilv a morbid mental con- 
dition mistakes them for real objects, the person experiencing 
them not being responsible for his error of judgment and be- 
ing incapable of correcting it. If this be the condition of 
Stainton Moses we may well suppose that Mr. Smead’s refer- 
ence to Christ created a hallucination in his mind; 2. e., it put 
a thought into his mind which immediately took the form of 
reality, and was, in his morbid condition, construed as we do 
the objects in our dreams. I have already alluded to the 
dramatic play of our dreams in which we carry on conversa- 
tions and discussions as real as in life with persons whose 
non-reality we rarely suspect until we awaken and look at the 
experience from a normal point of view. There is no reason 
to deny this condition in Stainton Moses, in this assumed con- 
dition for communicating, and in fact there is much to sus- 
tain the contention. Impersonation is a marked feature of 
such experiences, and every idea that comes into the mind 
will naturally take the form of the “ apperception mas§,” or 
mdin thought of the moment, if it does not arrest it, so that, 
with this supposed suggestibility of Stainton Moses, he would 
naturally impersonate communication with Christ, once he 
became possessed with the notion of his reality, itself a pro- 
duct of his hallucinatory condition. In the interfusion of 
his mental condition with the personality, subliminal person- 
ality, of Mrs. Smead, which is presumably suggestible from 
the spiritual and not the material side of her being, we may 
well suppose that the idea or hallucination is transmitted to 
her mind and emerges as a dream or hypnogogic product as 
she comes out of the trance. 
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Nor is this supposed interfusion of personalities an a priori 
conjecture. It exhibits itself in nearly all mediumistic phe- 
nomena. I cannot undertake here to prove it. I only assert 
that I am not making the assumption arbitrarily and without 
cumulative evidence in other cases. That is, the hypothesis 
is not constructed for the occasion. It is the common phe- 
nomenon in mediumistic experiences, and all that seems new 
and this may not really be new—is the coincidence between 
the impersonation on “ the other side ” and the vision of Mrs. 
Smead in the borderland state. 

It is noticeable in the contents of Mrs. Smead’s record 
that the communications purport to represent the state of 
things in a transcendental world. It is said that the system 
of punishment is only the continuance of the sinful condition 
of this life, that virtue and vice are their own rewards, etc. 
Apparently we have material which would answer the query 
regarding what the after life is. But if we are to assume 
this to be communication from the other world at all, its con- 
tents are the memory of Stainton Moses, or at least mingled 
with the experiences of his memory. We have seen that 
there is more or less identity between what his “ Spirit 
Teachings” taught and this purported communication from 
him after death, and if we accept this view of the facts we 
have no evidence whatever that he is correctly representing 
the conditions of a spiritual world. He is only repeating, in 
a somnambulic state, the memories of his earthly life as ex- 
pressed in his work, and 1m that work itself the “ control” recog- 
nized that the communications were colored by Stainton Moses’ own 
mind while he was receiving the messages. ‘“‘ Your state now 
colors your views,” says a passage of “ Spirit Teachings.” 
“ Much we are obliged to clothe in allegory, and to elucidate 
by borrowing your phraseology.” In another communica- 
tion the same personality, speaking of a demand by Stainton 
Moses for a specific type of evidence, said that the result 
would be “imperfect and unreliable, from the admixture of 
your own mental action and that of the circle.” In still an- 
other passage Stainton Moses was told that the communi- 


cations are affected by his own mind, especially when he was 
not well. 
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This same modifying influence would be expected in the 
mental habits of Mrs. Smead, and hence, given the somnam- 
bulic state of Stainton Moses when communicating,we should 
naturally expect a tendency to reproduce more or less of his 
memories associated with the very subject which had been 
discussed in his own automatic writing when living, and such 
they seem to be. Accepting them as such we readily per- 
ceive the weakness of supposing that they correctly report 
the conditions of the life after death, even tho they suffice to 
prove the fact of it. There are no means of testing how 
much the mind of Mrs. Smead may have influenced the purity 
of the communications. 

An interesting incident recently in the Smead case rein- 
forces the hypothesis here suggested. Ina sitting occurring 
a few days before and reported to me at once, my father pur- 
ports to communicate, and he alludes to this Cardinal which 
has been mentioned in connection with the record under dis- 
cussion. He asks Mrs. Smead if this Cardinal may be per- 
mitted to serve as a helper in the work of communicating. I 
quote the record: 

“ We would ask that the friend who calls himself C. L. be 
granted the permission to help here. Will it be desirable, 
friend? He will oftimes give lis former ideas, but of course 
[they] are changed with his experiences, as are all our views 
in waking in this life.” 

The italics are my own. But what the passage empha- 
sizes is the unconscious evidence which it supplies to the 
tendency of spirits to reproduce their memories in some 
form, not always in incidents, but often in views, and as 
often distorted and made unintelligible by intermixture with 
new ideas acquired in their new experience and uncommuni- 
cable in sensory terms that can be clear. While all this does 
not prove that Stainton Moses is actually communicating in 
the Smead case it does explain why the messages take that 
form, if we assume for hypothetical purposes that he is com- 
municating. We have then only to suppose (and there is 
much evidence in mediumistic phenomena to warrant our be- 
lief) that communicators are in a highly suggestible condi- 
tion, some of them at least, and this once assumed we can 
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well understand the form. of impersonation imagined in this 
special case. 

That such is possible is still further indicated by the com- 
mon phenomenon in mediumistic communications, especially 
of the subliminal as distinct from the possession type of psy- 
chic, that the messages seem to describe objects seen, where 
we have only to suppose that the things seen are telepathic- 
ally transmitted phantasms. They may be hallucinations of 
the veridical type in the medium, produced telepathically from 
an extraneous source,and they may be,in addition, phantasms 
in the mind of the communicator, a phenomenon that seems 
to be supported bysome cases of telepathy between the living. 
That is, in some cases, it seems that a predisposition to hallu- 
cinatory images in connection with thoughts by the agent is 
accompanied by similar conditions in the percipient as at 
least an aid in the success of telepathy. Assuming this to be 
more true of a spiritual than of a material world, as we may 
well do from what we know of subliminal mental action in the 
living, we can well imagine that this function figures in that 
type of messages which involve apparent description of 
things and events in the other life. If we accept it, the whole 
set of phenomena fall into easy interpretation on the spirit- 
istic hypothesis, and we should only have to await adequate 
evidence to prove it to be a fact. 

It might be objected that this theory is too complicated. 
But I should reply that it is either not complicated at all or 
that it is less so than the ordinary hypotheses which are ad- 
vanced to eliminate the spiritistic. Besides it would not 
make any difference about its applicability if it were as com- 
plicated as it may be supposed to be. If it explains more ra- 
tionally than others it would have the preference. But I 
must contest the claim. that it is especially complicated, at 
least that it is any more complicated than the materialistic 
theory of subjective hallucinations. All that I am doing is 
to suppose the same psychological phenomena in a discarnate 
that we find in an incarnate mind. We find extreme sug- 
gestibility and somnambulic conditions very frequently asso- 
ciated in the living, and it is the only explanation which nor- 
mal and abnormal psychology accepts of certain phenomena 
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in the living. It is no worse to suppose the same laws of 
action in the discarnate. It is as simple in one as in the 
other, and if it explains it is entitled to recognition as an hy- 
pothesis, pending the production of evidence for its actual 
truth. 

Nor will it alter matters to say or suppose that subjective 
hallucinations and abnormal phenomena generally in the liv- 
ing are caused by morbid brain conditions, as all such phe- 
nomena are mental in nature, no matter what their ante- 
cedent cause in brain action. Of course, on the materialistic 
theory they are purely cerebral as well as the normal mental 
states. But if we have evidence in the proper supernormal 
phenomena for the existence of a soul and its survival—and 
survival is necessary to prove its existence now—we should 
have to treat all normal and abnormal mental phenomena as 
functions of the soul, with such interaction between body and 
soul as permits at least an efficient causal relation between 
them. Hence being mental phenomena in any case and de- 
termined by the nature of the mind rather than the occa- 
sional or exciting cause, we can understand how hallucina- 
tory functions would characterize a discarnate mind in any 
abnormal conditions of its exercise. This supposition 
would do no violence to any scientific doctrine of a soul and 
would have the advantage of as simple an explanation of 
certain phenomena having a claim to a spiritistic origin as 
any similar phenomena in living minds. In fact, it would 
seem that scientific method and the very conception of per- 
sonal identity would compel us to suppose the same mental 
functions as such in a spiritual world as a condition of sup- 
posing any survival at all, and with this granted we should 
have abundant right to extend hypotheses of mental action 
which explain certain facts in the living to explain similar 
phenomena in the deceased. We are thus conforming to the 
very demand of science that we avoid the multiplication of 
hypotheses. In the procedure here adopted I have only ac- 
cepted and applied the very theory which psychologically ex- 
plains the same type of facts in the living, and the question 


of simplicity and complexity is, for that reason, excluded 
from the account. 
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There is an interesting incident which in some respects 
confirms the hypothesis here advanced for mental conditions 
on “the other side.” It finds its suggestiveness from the 
general theory of idealism accepted by the philosophers. 
This doctrine maintains that all our ideas are mental con- 
structs. By this is meant that our minds have to form their 
own conceptions and representations of reality, that we do 
not see things as they in reality are, but that their appear- 
ances are the result of mental reaction upon stimuli whose 
nature we cannot describe in sense terms or experiences. 
These forms of reality as it appears are determined by the 
way the mind is affected, and in this material world the bod- 
ily senses modify the relation between the outer world and 
the inner life. Now there is a distinction between sensa- 
tional and inner experience. Sensation occurs only on the 
occasion of physical stimuli, but inner mental action and its 
conceptions are either not due to external stimuli or are not 
related to it in any such way as normal sensations. Now the 
subliminal life of the mind, even when it reproduces the forms 
of sensory experience, does not represent external reality as 
do sensations, and in our dreams, deliria, and hallucinations 
whether systematic or otherwise, we have functions which 
do not depend on correlated physical stimuli or the normal 
type to explain their character. That is, inner activity may 
simulate a real world, tho the physical conditions which de- 
termine a normal experience are not present. The normal 
physical functions may be wholly suspended and yet the inner 
functions of the mind may completely simulate reality. 

Now if a soul exists and survives death it simply casts off 
the physical organism which determines its relation to the 
physical and sensory world. There remain, by hypothesis, 
those inner functions which may produce all the appearances 
of reality without its being other than a thought world. In 
a life after death the conditions for a more literal realization 
of idealism may exist than in the bodily life, and if we could 
make the normal condition after death what a philosophic 
friend once said to me he wished it were, namely, a rational- 
ized dream life, we might well understand many of the re- 
ported phenomena which perplex the student of psychology 
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and the man of the world in the investigation of spiritistic 
theories. We would only interpret such phenomena as we 
are discussing in the light of mental productions without phy- 
sical stimuli, productions under the law of habits which we 
formed in the body. But whether determined by these habits 
or not they would be conceived as subjective activities, and 
if telepathy be a more general mode of communication in the 
spiritual world we could understand many phenomena occur- 
ring in it which seem perplexing now. Until we became 
familiar with the processes of such a world we should take 
for physical reality the hallucinatory products of our own 
mind. The intermediate state of our development might be 
fraught with abnormal conditions until we became adjusted 
to the new environment. 

Now I come to the incident which I had in mind when in- 
troducing this discussion on the basis of the orthodox ideal- 
ism. I obtained a verbal report recently from a purely pri- 
vate source of some real or alleged communications from a 
man who died a few years ago. He was a rising man in his 
department of work and was prematurely cut off by death. 
His family have apparently been in communication with him, 
and the evidence for this, not through a professional medium, 
is of the same type as the Piper phenomena. In one of his 
communications, however, while commenting on the pecu- 
liarities of his spiritual life he stated that he “sometimes saw, 
for instance, a man reading a book, but when he approached. to talk 
with him he found it was only a thought.” 

This is sufficiently paradoxical at least to strike our atten- 
tion, and if we are of the Philistine type we will summarily 
reject it as absurd. But as the report can not be treated as 
fraudulent and as it is not a natural view to take of such a 
world we have only to ask how it comports with other phe- 
nomena purporting to come from a transcendental life. I 
think that it will be perfectly easy to explain it on the lines 
just suggested. Suppose it to be an hallucination in the 
spiritual world, if you like, telepathically transmitted from 
some other spirit, and we have no difficulty in understanding 
it. The person who reported the fact to me took it as evi- 
dence of “thought forms,” assuming that “thoughts are 
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things.” ‘This may be true for all that I know, but it is more 
in accordance with the orthodox idealism and with the multi- 
farious incidents of mediumistic communications associated 
with subliminal processes of all kinds, to interpret it as a ver- 
idical hallucination in the spiritual life, or even a subjective 
one, than to suppose it to represent a reality so at variance 
with all that we know. Assuming this view of the incident, 
we can well comprehend such phenomena as we have provi- 
sionally referred to the suggestibility and somnambulism of a 
real Stainton Moses communicating under adverse circum- 
stances. The same general functions are involved in the ex- 
planation of this incident under notice as we assume in that 
of Mr. Moses, namely, a liability to hallucinations which are 
taken for reality, just as we all do in our ordinary dreams and 
deliria. 

I am not defending the spiritistic theory of the facts as the 
true hypothesis in the record under review, but only its ca- 
pacity to explain the facts. It may not be true. The evi- 
dential criterion has not been satisfied. But neither is the 
evidential aspect of secondary personal*ty satisfied. All that 
I have been trying to do is to ascertain which theory explains 
certain facts and which does not. It seems to me that the 
spiritistic hypothesis best applies to all the phenomena in the 
case, even tho it may not be true in fact and tho we might 
prefer that of secondary personality if we had consistent evi- 
dence in its support. 

But the most important lesson from the incidents is that 
which shows the reservations we have to make in accepting 
as evidence of conditions in a spiritual world, statements that 
we assume to come from spirits. There are few records that 
offer a better opportunity than this one for testing the claims 
to a revelation of transcendental conditions. The evidence 
on the whole, taking other incidents into account than those 
present, are sufficient to suggest the possibility and nothing 
more of spirit communication, and the facts are just perplex- 
ing enough to raise serious doubts about it, partly from the 
limitations of the theory of secondary personality on the part 
of Mrs. Smead, and partly from the natural dubiousness that 
the facts could be all that they claim to be. But some unity 
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is needed to account for them when fraud is excluded, and 
when this can be sought in a combination of supernormal 
sources for the messages and an abnormal condition analo- 
gous to somnambulism and suggestibility in the living, we 
remove all the perplexities apparent in the supposition of the 
superficial claims of the matter while we escape the difficul- 
ties incident to the hypothesis of subliminal action and fabri- 
cation on Mrs. Smead’s part. That is to say, we neither ac- 
cept the communications as correctly representing a spiritual 
world, while we admit the possibility of that source for them, 
nor admit the sufficieney of secondary personality as an ex- 
planation of them. The analysis also illustrates the fact that 
the alternative between subliminal production by Mrs. Smead 
and spiritistic reality as apparent is not so sharply drawn as 
controversial demands would like to have it, and such a view 
illustrates the need of patience and critical methods in the 
treatment of these and similar phenomena. 

What we need, to make the hypothesis of secondary per- 
sonality perfectly applicable to the case, is more knowledge 
of its nature and laws of action. It is all very well to use it 
to explain phenomena which we have no reason to believe 
are consciously fraudulent and which are not evidential of 
the supernormal, but we require to meet the responsibilities 
which every man assumes when he presents an hypothesis. 
We must be able to apply it to details consistently with the 
known facts and to give satisfactory evidence that it is true. 
We have not yet determined the nature and limits of sec- 
ondary personality, and cannot do more than appeal to it as 
a precaution against hasty credulity in more difficult theories 
until we have subjected it to a more thorough investigation. 
From what we know of the work of Dr. Boris Sidis in Psy- 
chopathology and of Dr. Morton Prince in the same field, 
especially in the Beauchamp case, we may well entertain a 
large extension of the capacities of subliminal impersonation. 
But in none of these cases of the psychiatrist, have they 
reached the kind of realism and dramatic play which charac- 
terizes such instances as we are studying, and hence what- 
ever value secondary personality may have for putting limi- 
tations on spiritism it will not be a universal solvent until we 
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know more about it. So much we may as well frankly admit 
and demand the means and opportunities for studying it ade- 
quately. Its weaknesses, however, will be no excuse for ac- 
cepting the alternative hypothesis, which may seem more 
difficult of belief than the more familiar phenoimena of ab- 
normal psychology. The utmost that we can do is to test 
the hypotheses for their consistency and possibility, and then 
look for the evidence which will prove one rather than the 
other. Such evidence we do not possess in the record before 
us, and it is not pretended that it is the desired evidence. It 
is only an example of the kind of phenomena which exist in 
large quantities and which more and more demand an in- 
telligible explanation. 

The case can be summarized in the following manner, as- 
suming that we have two general hypotheses which will serve 
as the points of view to be at least emphasized as the primary 
factors inthe phenomena. (1) We may hold that the whole 
product is one of secondary personality, and this in spite of 
the real or apparent difficulties which I have discussed. This 
will discredit a transcendental source for the facts. (2) We 
may concede that secondary personality is not adequate and, 
tho accepting the applicability of the spiritistic theory, we 
have no reason to suppose that it rightly represents the al- 
leged source of the statements made, at least in so far as the 
assumed chief communicator is concerned. It has been with 
a view of indicating this limitation of judgment in the case 
that I have discussed the spiritistic possibility at all. The 
opportunity for sustaining a more or less conservative and 
critical method was so important that it could not be lost, 
and it must not be supposed that the hypothesis thus enter- 
tained has anything like the evidence for its being a fact that 
it has for its mere conceivability. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Members who do not wish to continue their subscriptions 
to the Society should notify the Secretary at the earliest pos- 
sible date. We shall discontinue membership if the dues are 
not paid before the 15th of March, unless some special ar- 
rangement is made beforehand. 





For the coming year it is intended to publish in the Jour- 
nal detailed records of experiments with certain persons of 
approved character, and where the results can be said to 
have the protection of careful methods. The object is two- 
fold. First, it is desirable to show what the phenomena ac- 
tually are which purport to represent supernormal informa- 
tion. Secondly, it is possible in this way to publish detailed 
records of a certain kind which would not easily permit of 
publication in collective form. 

Many people report remarkable experiences which, in 
fact, were probably buried in a mass of chaff which they did 
not note at the time and donot remember. The consequence 
is that those who hear of these fragmentary phenomena are 
greatly disappointed when they come to experiment for 
themselves. It is highly important that we should have 
some conception of the real nature of the phenomena which 
are reported usually in epitome. The scientific treatment of 
this subject requires as much care regarding the chaff as re- 
garding the wheat. The publication of a detailed record 
each month will serve both to illustrate this aspect of the 
problem and to collect a mass of data which may be the sub- 
ject of detailed discussion later. 

The publication of such records will be accompanied by 
such explanation of conditions and notes as will indicate 
whether the phenomena deserve recognition as supernormal 
or not. But it will not be any part of the work to discuss 
hypotheses regarding them. Readers will have to form their 
own opinions in this respect. The publication is designed 
primarily as a record for future discussion and theories. 





LT so 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head, and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworti:y con- 


tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own re- 
quest. 


TELEPATHY. 


The following case is one which may be regarded as illus- 
trating, tho not proving telepathy. How far it can escape 
the suspicion of mere coincidence will have to be determined 
by each person according to his tastes or prejudices. There 
are numerous enough cases of a similar type to prevent it 
from standing alone in human experience. 


1094 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 21st, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I send the following instance of telepathy as a 
very satisfactory demonstration. 

Mr. G. C. Rodgers went out to make a purchase for me. He 
ran quickly down from the third floor and I heard the front door 
close. At once there flashed into my consciousness, “ Go to my 
gray trousers.” The message seemed to carry its own impulse. 
I obeyed without hesitation, surprise or thought of its meaning. 
I walked to the wardrobe and my hand at once touched the 
bunch of keys in one of the pockets. Then I knew. I put my 
hand in the pocket, got the keys, went to the front window and 
waited his return. When he came in the gate I threw the keys 
down to him. He let himself in at the front door and came 
bounding up the stairs. “ You got my message,” he exclaimed. 
“When I realized I had forgotten my keys I sent you a message 
to go to my gray trousers and throw them down to me.” No 
comment could make this stronger. 

Yours cordially, 
(MRS.) FREDERIKA S. CANTWELL. 
I confirm the above. 


G. C. RODGERS. 
The next incident is from a physician whom I know per- 


sonally and who reported a premonition in an earlier number 
of the Journal (pp. 168-173). The first report of it was writ- 
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ten out and sent me when | asked for the confirmation of the 
friend who was associated with it. The account was then 
rewritten without having the first one at hand. Owing to 
certain differences between the two accounts, as well as the 
retention of the common essential points, I publish both of 
them. The differences mark important features, the first 
one containing valuable incidents which have been, naturally 
enough, omitted from the narrative. First accounts appar- 
ently are likely to be written with more intensity of interest 
and so to contain details which the tedium of second writing 
is likely to omit. Besides it is the second account which the 
friend confirms. 


Chicago, Ill., February 18th, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

On November [22], 1906, at five o’clock in the morning I 
heard a voice saying: “ Wake up, wake up! Are you going to 
sleep all day?” I was awake at about the instant the sentence 
was finished, but apparently in a semi-conscious sleep state while 
I heard the voice. I got up out of my bed and carefully looked 
about to see if any one was near, but found no one near my door 
and everything quiet. I then began to think that the voice 
seemed familiar, and had a peculiar expression, and after study- 
ing a little while I remembered that it was the identical voice of 
my friend Dr. Oscar J. Brown, of DeKalb, Ill., a town about fifty 
miles west of Chicago. I turned over again into the “arms of 
Morpheus,” and at exactly seven o’clock, or two hours afterward, 
I heard a rap on my door-and when I opened it there stood Dr. 
Brown. I asked him what time he took the train at DeKalb and 
he said he took the five o’clock train, and that it left on time. He, 
therefore, took the train at exactly the same moment that I heard, 
in my semi-wakeful state, his familiar voice. 

Dr. Brown is a very good friend of mine and oft-times shares 
the bed with me when he remains in the city. When going to 
the medical college we lived in the same flat for about one year 
and frequently we went tandem bicycle riding together. Hence 
I am not only familiar with his voice, but have, in former times, 
been very chummy with him. He has, however, resided in 
DeKalb since his graduation in 1898. There was nothing special 
to me in his visit to the city. The expression was characteristic, 
jovial and peculiar to him. 

DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D. 
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Chicago, Ill., March 26th, 1907. 

On November 22nd, 1906, at five o’clock in the morning, while 
I was in a semi-waking or entirely waking state—I really do not 
know myself; perhaps it was in the transitional stage—lI heard a 
voice say, “ Wake up, Wake up! Are you going to sleep all 
day?” The voice had a peculiar and familiar sound to it, and 
seemed so natural that I at once thought it was at my door, and 
I immediately opened the door to see who was there, at the same 
time recognizing the voice as that of my friend and former room 
mate, Dr. Oscar J. Brown, of DeKalb, Ill. To my surprise there 
was no one at the door, nor was there any one near by, nor any 
sound to be heard. I again retired to bed and after thinking over 
the matter for some time I concluded that it was some sort of a 
dream condition, and soon fell into the “arms of Morpheus” 
again. I| thought it rather peculiar and so far out of the ordinary 
that it made a lasting impression on my mind at the time. At 
seven o'clock, or exactly two hours afterward, I again heard a rap 
on my door, and when I arose and opened the door there stood 
my friend Dr. Brown. The first word I asked was, “ Hello, Dr.! 
What time did you leave DeKalb?” He informed me that he 
left at five o'clock. It requires just two hours to come in from 
DeKalb, which is located some sixty miles west of Chicago. 
There was nothing in the sound of this voice to indicate that 
there was to be anything particular connected with it more than 
the usual jovial expression that is characteristic of the doctor. 

DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D. 


This account was sent to Dr. Brown and he writes the 
following to which he subscribed before a notary public. 


I have read the above report by Dr. Hager and remember the 
trip and that I left DeKalb at five o’clock. I also remember that 
he asked me at once as to the time I left DeKalb for Chicago. 


OSCAR J. BROWN, M. D. 
March 26th, 1907. 


The next incident is from the same writer and represents 
the voice of his deceased mother coinciding with what might 
be regarded as telepathic. The reader will observe in the first 
instance that it was the voice of the living apparently indi- 
cating some causal relation with the call which followed. 
But in the incident to follow, the voice of the deceased person 
was connected with a coincidence which is curiously compli- 
cated, if telepathy alone is to be the explanation of it. 
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Chicago, Ill., April 25th, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

During the fall of 1894, while living on Rush Street, Chicago, 
engaged in the printing business with a partner in the old 
“Times ” building, on Fifth Ave., in the central part of the city, 
the following incident occurred which left a deep impression on 
my mind, because of the clearness of the voice as well as the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the incident. 

We sub-rented a part of the office floor to Mr. J. W. Turner, 
now of La Grange, Ill. Mr. Turner employed a journeyman 
printer named Wright and he [the latter] was concerned in the 
matter as stated below. 

Mr. Wright had requested me to leave the key of the office 
over the door in the hallway so that he might be able to enter to 
do some work on Sunday morning. I agreed to leave the key 
over the door in a certain spot. As the hallway was quite poorly 
lighted and it was quite dark, he for some reason failed to find the 
key, and as he had come quite a distance he, of course, did not 
feel very kindly towards me, when he failed to find the key, a 
matter that I regretted very much. An incident in the office be- 
fore this time, for which I was partly to blame, had not given Mr. 
Wright, perhaps, as high an opinion of me as I was anxious for 
him to have. When he was thus disappointed I felt that my 
attempt to right the matter might not have left the impression 
on his mind that it otherwise would likely have done. 

The following Saturday afternoon he again requested me to 
allow him to have the key to enter on Sunday. I promised to 
leave the key and to be sure that he would find it this time I took 
him out in the hallway and showed him exactly the spot where I 
would put the key, so that it would be possible for him to reach 
for the key in the dark and to be able to find it at once. 

My partner in the business and I left the office together late 
on Saturday night, and as our minds were occupied on some busi- 
ness matters we were discussing, and perhaps because he came 
out of the office behind me, therefore locking up the office him- 
self. For that reason I did not have my remembrance called to 
the key, and naturally forgot my promise to leave my key where 
I had stated that I would leave it. 

Business troubles, worry and overwork, augmented by the 
hard times of ’93 and ’94, kept me working overtimes a great deal 
and, as I now remember, I was very neurasthenic. Each Sunday 
morning I tried to make up for want of rest during the week and 
slept until about nine o’clock. On this particular Sunday morn- 
ing I was unusually tired and I must have slept quite soundly up 
to the time of this incident. 

At about, or at any rate it must have been within a few min- 
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utes of eight o’clock, (whether I was asleep or semi-awake I do 
not know), I heard a voice which sounded like my dead mother’s 
voice call “ Dan, get up; you are wanted.” Instantly I was wide 
awake and for the first time since Saturday afternoon remem- 
bered my promise. I jumped out of bed and dressed as hurriedly 
as possible and ran all the way to my office, about one half mile 
distant. As I stepped into the hallway I met Mr. Wright and I 
immediately took out my watch and noted tiie time, at the same 
time asking him what time he had arrived there. He informed 
me that he arrived at eight o’clock, and not finding the key he had 
concluded to wait at least until half-past eight before he would 
return to his home. I must, therefore, have heard the voice at 
about or exactly the time that he arrived at the printing office and 
failed to find the key. 

Should I have failed to have arrived there at the time I did, 
Mr. Wright would probably have waited for me a few minutes 
longer and then have returned home disappointed. It is needless 
to say that any ill feeling which he might have held against me 
would thus have been intensified, if the kindly relations would 
not have been entirely broken, a matter that | would have re- 
gretted very much indeed. 

The voice then came at just the right time to save me the 
dilemma that I, in all probability, should have otherwise unwit- 
tingly have gotten into. Coming at this time, it saved me a great 
deal of trouble and the chagrin of being a confirmed prevaricator 
one week before. 

There was no one else on the floor where | slept and no pos- 
sible chance for any one to call me, nor had I been used to the 
habit of having some one call me at any time in the morning. 

I have always considered the voice at this time as one of the 
few psychic experiences of this kind in my life, and as I now look 
back and know just how neurasthenic I was at the time I am in- 
clined to think that the peculiar explosive state of the neuras- 
thenia had some relation to this warning voice. This experience 
happened before I began the study of medicine. 


DANIEL S. HAGER, M. D. 


Mr. Wright, the printer mentioned, signs before a notary 
public the following statement corroborating the incident. 


Chicago, April 25th, 1907. 

I remember the incident referred to above by Dr. Hager but 
only after fully studying it over as well as relating it to my wife. 
She was then working at setting type in the printing office. She 
recollected my telling about the key each time. She was not 
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with me, however, at that time. It was only her recollection that 
helped me to recall the incident at this date. 


D. B. WRIGHT. 


Dr. Hager reports that his mother died on April 30th, 
1876. She had therefore been dead eighteen years at the 
time the voice was heard. 





EXPERIMENTAL APPARITION. 


The following incident was first told to Dr. Isaac K. Funk 
and published in outline in his book “ The Psychic Rid- 
dle.” The name of the gentleman who reported it had to be 
reserved, but I finally obtained consent to communicate with 
him, and he has furnished me with the following detailed ac- 
count of the experience. It is confirmed by what his wife 
knows of her side of the incident and by the statement of a 
friend who witnessed some of the circumstances which sup- 
port the truthfulness of the story. 


New York, April 23rd, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir:—Your letter of March 21st has remained unan- 
swered because of pressure of work and absence from the office. 
I have twice, I think, written out an account of my experience for 
Dr. Funk, and his copy would practically cover the case. How- 
ever, I will comply with your request and state the facts as they 
occurred. The date of the experience was at least seven years 
ago. ‘The place, a hotel in the city of Buffalo. Just at present, I 
am not clear as to which hotel we were stopping at that time. 

The event was in connection with a Home Missionary cam- 
paign which Dr. K. (now dead), Dr. P. and myself were making. 
The time of the week, Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning. 
The incident was about as follows: 

At 1 o’clock on Sunday morning, I was awakened from a per- 
fectly sound, dreamless sleep, with the consciousness that some 
one was in the room. On becoming clearly awake, I saw stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed my wife. I remember she wore a dress 
which she ordinarily wore about the house when attending to 
her morning duties. I was not conscious until later that the 
room was absolutely dark. In dress, and every other way, my 
wife appeared perfectly natural. 

I half sprung up in bed, and exclaimed, “ What are you doing 
here!” She replied, “I thought I would come out and see how 
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you are getting along.” She walked around from the foot of the 
bed, where she was standing, to the side and head of the bed 
where I was lying, bent over, kissed me, and disappeared. In an 
instant I sprang to my feet, realized then that the room was abso- 
lutely dark, lighted the gas, and as a result of the experience, was 
nervously in a chill, with the cold perspiration starting out all 
over the body. 

On going down to the breakfast table the next morning, I re- 
lated the experience to both Dr. K. and Mr. P. I was so worried 
by the whole experience in spite of what I supposed was usually 
good, common sense, | made up a sham telegram and sent it to 
my wife, asking if a letter had come making a certain engage- 
ment. Later in the day I received her reply, “ No such engage- 
ment; we are all well.” 

Upon returning to my home several days later, I was at once 
impressed with the fact that my wife was interested with regard 
to my sleeping on Saturday night. After some sparring over the 
matter, I finally asked her why she asked the questions she did. 
She then told me that she had been reading Hudson’s “ Psychical 
Phenomena,” in which he had stated that if a person fixed his 
mind just at the point of losing consciousness in sleep upon an- 
other person, and the desire to meet that person under certain 
conditions, that the result with the second party would be prac- 
tically as determined by the original experimentor. 

After reading me the extract from Hudson, she told me that 
on retiring on Saturday night, she had fixed her mind upon the 
fact that at one o'clock in the morning, she would appear to me, 
and kiss me. 

The above are the facts as I now remember them. I have 
never had a similar experience and tho she has confessed to me 
that she has tried the same experiment at other times, it has never 
proved successful, unless it may have been in some disturbing 
dream. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. W. S. 


I have in possession the original letter of Mrs. S., wife of 
Mr. S., in which she describes her experiment. This was 
sent to me by Dr. Funk and it made unnecessary the re- 
writing of the experience to me. It was not possible to ob- 
tain the exact date of the experiment described. The letter 
was written to Dr. Funk, as the reader will observe, before 
Mr. S. replied to my request for an account of his experience, 


and was in response to my inquiry for her narrative of the 
experiment. 
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Chicago, Ill., March 17th, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Funk: 

Mr. S. has forwarded to me your letter asking if I would give 
you my version of the little story told you by him some time ago 
and published without names in your “ Psychic Riddle.” Of 
course | am very glad todo so. The enclosed sheet of paper con- 
tains it as I remember it. The experience occurred at a time 
when I was deeply interested in Mr. Hudson’s Law of Psychic 
Phenomena, and when I| attempted to put into practice some of 
his rules for mental experiments. A number of these attempts 
were more or less successful, but the one in hand was the only 
unusual result. The others were all in the line of mental healing 
and could easily be called coincidences. 

Mr. S. feels that he would rather not have our names used 
publicly in connection with it, since he is responsible to others in 
his professional work. I would not mind at all personally. 
Most sincerely yours, 

(MRS.) R. TS. 


The following is the narrative as referred to in the above 
letter. 


Having read a ries statement made by Mr. Thompson 
Jay Hudson, in his “ Law of Psychic Phenomena,” to the effect that 
by a mental process ‘tt is possible to appear in visible form to 
people at a distance from one’s self, I tried the experiment some 
years ago, with my husband as object. According to Mr. Hud- 
son’s directions I went to sleep one night, (at home in Derby, 
Connecticut), willing myself to appear to my husband in his 
room, whether in New York city, Syracuse, Schenectady, or 
Buffalo, 1 do not now remember. My purpose was to awaken 
him from sleep,to attract his attention to myself as I stood on the 
opposite side of the room, and, as some act seemed necessary to 
the drama, to walk over to his bedside and kiss him on the fore- 
head—(I do, not remember having spoken or intended to speak. 
[ am somewhat doubtful of this statement in your book, tho not 
positive, since some years have passed.) 

I remember holding the matter well in mind as long as I was 
conscious. Several days later my husband returned. I was most 
anxious to know the result of my effort, but did not wish to ask 
him outright for fear of hearing failure on my part. After vari- 
ous general remarks on both sides with regard to the health of 
each during his absence, my husband asked pointedly—‘ What 
have you been doing since I’ve been gone? Have you tried any 
of your psychic experiments on me?” (He knew that I had 
been reading the book, but up to that time I had not presumed to 
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attempt anything of the sort myself and he had nothing to base 
his question on except my general interest in the subject.) 

I replied, “ Why, what has happened?” ‘Then he told me 
that he had awakened suddenly, out of a sound sleep, on Saturday 
night, about eleven o’clock, and was frightened by seeing me 
standing in the room. So real did I seem that he exclaimed, 
“ Rosa, why are you here?” With that | walked over to his bed- 
side, kissed him on the forehead, and was gone. 

He was thoroughly shaken and alarmed and did not sleep 
again for hours. Then I confessed my part of the experience. 
The only detail that did not tally in the working out of the 
thought with the original plan had to do with time. I had in 
mind one o'clock and he saw the vision at eleven, or vice versa. 
The hour was not correct.- 

My husband begged me to try nothing more of the sort on 
Saturday night, since it upset him sadly for his Sunday work. 

I believe this is substantially the whole story. 

R. T. S. 


In reply to inquiries for further information regarding cer- 


tain features of his experience, Mr. §. makes the following 
statements. 


New York, June 25th, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Dr. Hyslop :—Very briefly, for I have only a moment, 
the answers to your questions are as follows :— 

1. I did not notice that the room was dark until after the 
apparent disappearance of my wife 

2. My attention was not drawn to the fact with regard to 
the light in the room any more than it would have been if my 
wife had walked into any ordinary room at any time in the day. 

3. This question which you ask is a difficult one to answer. 
Psychologically I am not sure just at what point I was fully 
awake. At the cessation of the experience I found myself sit- 
ting half out of bed, in a dripping perspiration. The impression, 
as I look back, is that of an actual occurrence and in no way a 
dream. 

4. There was no consciousness on my part of the presence of 
any other person in the room other than my wife. 

5. So far as I know, Mr. S. had no impressions beyond those 
accompanying the resolution just before going to sleep, as I have 
stated it in my letter. 

6. I have never had any experience of this nature previous to 
or since this. 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. S. 
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The psychologically interesting incident of these replies 
is found in the answer to question second. The phenomenon 
shows a resemblance to the hypnogogic condition which 
often precedes or follows certain cases of sleep. It involves 
that action of the optical centers which shows that they may 
continue their dream or hallucinatory functioning while the 
central self-consciousness is normally awake. It suggests a 
more or less central source of the phantasms which accom- 
pany the condition tho they may have an extraneous origin 
in respect of their stimuli. 

Inquiry of Dr. P. regarding his recollection of Mr. S.’s 
experience and hearing it told to him by Mr. S. the next 
morning led to the following reply, which is much the same 
as the reply to Dr. Funk, of which I have a copy. 


South Framingham, Mass., Sept 30th, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir:—In answer to your inquiries regarding Mr. S. 
First I do not remember Mr. §. telling me anything about an ap- 
parition, but I do remember Mrs. S. telling me the following: 
She had been reading Hudson’s book and she said that when 
her husband was away in New York State, either at Rochester or 
Buffalo, that she made up her mind to test Hudson’s statements. 
She said, “for three hours I tried to concentrate my mind on 
Charlie and while doing so fell asleep.””. When Mr. S. came home 
he said, “ Rosa what have you been up to?” “ Why?” she an- 
swered, smiling at him. ‘“ Why, because you came to my room 
in the night and walked up to the bed, looked at me and then 
walked out again without speaking.” This is all that I can re- 
member. 
I am sincerely yours, 
 W. G. P. 


Seeing that I had probably led Dr. P. astray by using the 
word “apparition,” I wrote again indicating that I wished 
more particularly to know whether he recalled Mrs. §&.’s 
telling him the incidents of a dream the next morning at the 
breakfast table and before he had heard the story of Mr. §S. 
His reply to this inquiry is as follows: 


October Ist, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Sir:—This morning I spoke to my wife about Mr. S. 
and she helped my memory by saying that when I came home 
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from Buffalo I told her that Mr. S. had told me about his wife’s 
appearance and that when I went to Mr. S’s home I questioned 
Mrs. S., who told me what she did to produce the results. 


I am sincerely yours, 
W. G. P. 


A critic would perhaps say that Mrs. G.’s memory had 
confused the later knowledge with the earlier period per- 
haps as a consequence of the question put to her to recall a 
certain fact of an earlier date. There is no deciding this issue 
now, tho the statement that she remembers Mr. G.’s coming 
from Buffalo adds some probability that she may possibly 
be correct about the incident being told her. But if Mr. G. 
was sufficiently struck with the incident to remember it and 
tell of it at home before he heard of the actual coincidence, it 
is strange that he does not now recall the fact, as remember- 
ing it, in the first instance, shows an interest at the time in the 
story regardless of its coincidence with the efforts of Mrs. 5. 
to produce that particular effect. Of course if he only con- 
ceived and told it as a curious dream he may soon have lost 
that interest which would be calculated to fix it in the mem- 
ory, at least that part of the whole affair which would help 
its evidential character. 

Inquiry of Mrs. §. for confirmation of the telegram inci- 
dent and for information on other features of the incident 
resulted in the following reply, which explains itself. 


Norwalk, Conn., Oct. Ist, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—Mr. S. has handed me your letter of September 
twenty-eighth, enclosing a list of questions which you ask me to 
answer. This I do with more pleasure, perhaps, than accuracy ; 
for the experiment occurred many years ago and such details as 
you mention made little impression upon me at the time. 

No. 1. As to the telegram, I am not clear. Mrs. S. remem- 
bers sending one, but I do not remember it as distinctly as I 
ought, to make my testimony on that head of any importance to 
you. I havea vague recollection that there was such an one, ask- 
ing some question about mail received at home in his absence. 

Mr. S. is not now at home and I do not know what he may 
have written to Dr. Funk about it. 

No. 2. I cannot say positively how long I remained awake 
thinking of the act, but should say from half to three-quarters of 
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an hour, and when | found myself dropping to sleep I roused my 
faculties again several times in order to emphasize my thought 
as much as possible, or rather to concentrate it. 

No. 3. I cannot say as to whether I dreamed during the 
night, but certainly not in a way to impress any dream upon my 
mind. There were no peculiar sensations or experiences on 
awakening. 

No. 4. I believe I went to sleep in the neighborhood of nine- 
thirty or ten o’clock. I am sorry not to be more explicit. 

Most sincerely yours, 
a: 3. oe 


It is not surprising that small incidents, not connected 
with the main event at the time, should be forgotten, espe- 
cially as they had not immediate importance for the individ- 
ual concerned. But we always have the chance that such 
incidents may fortunately turn up in the memory. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMAGINATION AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 
The Editor of the Journal: 
Dear Sir: 


I have had occasion recently to consider the part which 
imagination may play in observing psychic phenomena, and 
while my classification may not meet with the approval of 
professional psychologists, I have endeavored to make it fit 
the cases which generally cause confusion among laymen. 

The vital question seems to be whether an observer and 
student (assuming a sane and normal intelligence) may 
make the fatal error of imagining an occurrence that never 
came off, or of imagining that a thing is true because he has 
thought much about it and would not object to its being 
true. It is a common opinion that both of those things may 
happen and do happen. There is surely good ground for 
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assuming much faulty mental action, but it seems a great pity 
to saddle it all on the faculty of imagination, especially in the 
investigation of psychic phenomena. If it were frankly ad- 
mitted that many people do not observe carefully and do not 
reason closely and logically, the blame might be placed 
where it belongs. Curiously enough, these are the people 
who are prone to accuse others of letting their imagination 
supply occurrences. 

It seems absurd to believe that any sane and honest per- 
son will report a fact which has no objective reality. He 
may have observed without sufficient care, or he may have 
jumped at a conclusion—both reprehensible traits—but 
neither one by any stretching of the meaning of words can 
be called imagination. Both habits are exemplified in the 
report in Part II of the Proceedings, issued in July, concerning 
the movement of objects without contact. Observation was 
so faulty that Mr. Carrington described it as no observation 
at all, while the mental process of reasoning jumped such 
wide gaps as to spell nothing but credulity. 

Yet it is probably correct to say that a large majority of 
critics would attribute Mr. X.’s experiences and conclusions 
to a common phase of imagination. 

It has remained for the brilliant editor of “ Life” to offer 
the proposition that if a man thinks much about a thing he 
may end in believing it, which he follows with the suggestive 
idea that if it is going to pay in fame and money to believe it 
the conclusion is foregone. And yet the editor of “ Life” 
might think to the point of distraction about a problem, and 
even pray (possibly?) that a certain solution might be the 
correct one, and further he might print pages which in- 
creased the circulation of his periodical enormously, and in 
the end be compelled to disbelieve the things he wished were 
true. He would doubtless explain that by saying that he 
could not go against the facts, and his explanation would be 
accepted as legitimate. Yet he is cheerfully willing to assert 
that another man with another problem is incapable of being 
guided by the hard facts. 

Without attempting to assume the authority of the dic- 
tionary, is it not fair to say that imagination is that faculty 
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which permits the mind to form a hypothesis on the basis of 
certain facts? Of course this leaves out the planning of 
works of art which belong to another realm. In the realm 
of science an illustration was given in the effort to ascertain 
the form of the earth’s orbit. On the basis of certain facts 
the astronomer’s imagination constructed various hypotheses 
concerning the earth’s orbit, which he proceeded to verify. 
An orbit in the shape of an eclipse proved to be the only hy- 
pothesis which was capable of complete verification, and so it 
was accepted as accurate and final. In this case and similar 
ones there is no risk of confusing the observation of facts 
with the use of the imagination. The process is a voluntary 
one and deliberate and orderly. It shows, too, that the im- 
agination cannot work without facts as a basis. 

There is an activity of the imagination, however, which 
seems to be involuntary and is defective and disordered. A 
good illustration is offered in the case of a jealous person. 
Certain facts, however slight and unimportant, are observed, 
and the individual fear of slights or lack of attention impels 
the forming of an hypothesis which is frequently absurd. 
“ Trifles, light as air, to the jealous are confirmation strong 
as proof of holy writ.” The trifles exist, however, as a start- 
ing point. The trouble is that the individual obsession 
makes the working of the imagination defective. 

That is the reason that a confirmed Spiritualist is apt to 
be a worthless investigator of psychic phenomena. He is 
obsessed like the jealous individual. 

Many critics ranging in importance from Haeckel and 
Jastrow to the editor of “ Life,” take the ground that all in- 
vestigators of psychic phenomena who take the spiritistic 
hypothesis are obsessed by their inclination to believe in it 
and are consequently worthless investigators. Naturally 
their own obsession against any such idea, which they never 
hesitate to voice, disqualifies them as completely as the ram- 
pant Spiritualist. Their zeal and impatience blind them how- 
ever to the logical absurdity of their attitude as devotees of 
science. 

All readers of Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe” are 
familiar with his expressions of contemptuous pity for men 
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like Sir William Crookes, as well as with his proof(?) that all 
psychic activities must be traced to individual cells with the 
hope apparently, as Sir Oliver Lodge puts it, that there will 
be no attempt to trace them any further. “They met by 
chance, the usual way ”—the cells. That is proper as a hy- 
pothesis, but why is the hypothesis of design evidence of a 
disordered imagination? Don’t we make a pack-horse of the 
word imagination and load it with what we consider the 
errors of our neighbors and friends in observing facts and in 
trying to find explanations? Isn’t everything shunted unto 
the poor beast that we don’t want to accept or consider? 
Has it not been carried so far that the word has ceased to 
have any definite meaning? Of course if the disordered im- 
ages of an unbalanced mind are to be popularly considered 
imagination, in its true sense, then the conception of imagina- 
tion as I have attempted to describe it is false and this analy- 
sisisidle. I doubt if that can be maintained. Judgment and 
imagination are frequently referred to as capacities which 
have an intimate relation. In the report of an English army 
officer, recently made public, he spoke of certain incompetent 
cadets as having neither judgment nor imagination. That 
marks the issue squarely. What is imagination? Is it a 
faculty to be trained and used, or is it an intellectual weak- 
ness akin to insanity? 
G. A. T. 





REPLIES TO MR. CARRINGTON’S CRITICISM OF 
M. AKSAKOF. 


Readers of the first number of the Proceedings will recall 
Mr. Carrington’s examination of M. Aksakof’s case of a par- 
tial dematerialization of the human body. We sent copies of 
that number to Madame d’Esperance and to Professor Seil- 
ing. In the correspondence which passed between Madame 
d’Esperance and Professor Seiling he expressed the suspicion 
that any reply that he might make to the article might not be 
acceptable to us. This suspicion was quite unfounded, and 
we wish to show this to be a fact by the publication of what 
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both have said regarding Mr. Carrington’s paper. The fol- 
lowing is the letter of Madame d’Esperance :— 


Schloss Luga bei Bautzen, Sachsen, July 10, 1907. 
Dr. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Thanks for your letter of the 25th ult., and also 
for your courtesy in sending me a copy of your Journal | Proceed- 
ings| a copy of which had, however, been previously sent to me 
for perusal from London, after which | asked the advice of vari- 
ous friends as to the steps | should take with respect to the cal- 
umnious article referring to me (by H. Carrington) which ap- 
peared therein. 

Their replies were unanimous that “the article is not worth 
your consideration.” 

I sent the Journal |Proceedings| to Professor Max Seiling, 
and enclose you a copy of his reply, on which you can act as you 
deem best, as to inviting him to reply to Mr. Carrington. 

Personally I decline to touch the matter, beyond mentioning 
that the “facts” on which your contributor builds his fabric of 
surmises are without any foundation in truth— that I am not, nor 
ever have been a professional medium—that I did not “ commence 
my mediumship under the direct (or indirect) supervision of Mrs. 
Mellon,” and that the indecent acrobatic performances which he 
describes and illustrates are in my case a physical impossibility. 

The story of the development of my mediumship and subse- 
quent work for Spiritualism is fully and truthfully related in my 
book “ Shadow Land ;’ and from the statements there published 
there is nothing to detract, and nothing to add. 

Yours truly, 


ELIZABETH d’ESPERANCE. 


The letter which Professor Seiling wrote in reply to this 
is in German, and we give it in that language with a transla- 
tion of it in a footnote. 


Pasing, 3. Juni, 1907. 

Ich habe keine Lust, zu erwidern, da ich riskiren miisste, dass 
die Erwiderung nicht aufgenommen wird, was mir schon Ofter 
vorgekommen ist. Wutrde mir der Redacteur das Buch zege- 
schickt haben, dann ware veilleicht eher etwas zu machen. Die 
Figure auf S. 161 hat mich tibrigens so abgeschreckt, dass ich 
mich nicht einmal entschliessen kann, der Unsinn, der so etwas 
zu Tage fordern kann, ttberhaupt naher zu studiren. 

Sollten Sie die beiden Behauptungen tiber Ihre Medialitat 
doch berichtigen, dann weisen Sie doch auf die Unmdglichkeit 
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dieser Situation bei dieser Oeffnung (74%4X11¥% inches) hin. An- 
genommen aber auch, Sie hatten in diese Lage kommen konnen, 


zurick gekommen waren Sie niemals, ohne dass es bemerkt wer- 
den ware.* 


Professor Seiling evidently thought better of it when he 
received a copy of the Proceedings and hence sent us the fol- 
lowing reply to the strictures on the case. 


Pasing bei Munchen, 7. Aug., 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—My apologies are due to you that a long absence 
from home has delayed my reply to your favor of June 25th with 
your friendly invitation to express myself with respect to the 
critique of Mr. H. Carrington which appeared in Vol. I., Part 1, 
pp. 131-168, of the “‘ Proceedings of the American Society for 
Psychical Research.” 

I accept your invitation in the interests of truth most will- 
ingly. The more so as I can make my reply very short. 

The hypothesis of fraud on the part of Madame d’Esperance 
is in my opinion entirely out of the question. Since her visit to 
Helsingfors in 1893, I have had opportunities of becoming more 
closely acquainted with her and know her to be a highly honor- 
able, refined, cultured, and religiously minded person, who looks 
upon mediumship in the light of a serious mission. ‘This cannot 
fail to impress itself on every reader of the book “ Shadow Land,” 
in which Madame d’Esperance relates at length the whole story 
of her mediumship. 

Madame d’Esperance is not a professional medium; she has 
never given a seance for payment. When one remembers that 
she, in the middle of a Scandanavian winter, undertook the trou- 
blesome journey from Gothenberg in Sweden to Helsingfors in 
Finland in order to comply with the urgent and pressing entreat- 
ies addressed to her, it is too ‘absurd to believe that she, in addi- 
tion to the inconvenience and self-sacrifice, would risk her good 
name and reputation by playing such an extraordinary and daring 


trick, as that of apparently dematerializing her lower body and 
limbs. 


*“T have no desire to reply, as I must run the risk of not having the 
reply accepted, as has often occurred. If the editor had sent me the book 
I might, perhaps, have something to say. The illustration on page 161 
has so horrified me that I could not conclude to examine carefully the 
preposterous view which was so apparent. 

“Tf you can correct the two assertions regarding your mediumship 
you may then call attention to the impossibility of the act a&tributed to 
you in connection with an opening of that kind (7%X11% inches). As- 
suming, however, that you had done this it would never have been pos- 
sible for you to get back without having been detected.” 
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One very important circumstance, upon which M. Aksakof 
does not lay sufficient weight, is that the dematerialization phe- 
nomenon, in conjunction with the examination of the medium’s 
person, and probable interference with her astral body, had very 
serious consequences for her health. The facts are the follow- 
ing: 

It was with very great difficulty that after the seance Madame 
d’Esperance was able to leave my house. She became weaker 
from day to day, pale and apathetic, suffered from an abnormal 
inclination to sleep, and was in consequence obliged to resign her 
post in the mercantile firm of Mr. Mathews Fidler. Her hair be- 
came visibly white and remained so for some time, tho she was 
not much over 30 years of age. (Later, as I have seen, when new 
hair grew it resumed its natural dark color.) 

A full year was spent in costly journeyings and sojourns in 
southern health resorts before her health was even tolerably re- 
stored. Her mediumistic powers were for a considerable time 
completely destroyed and even after years is no more as strong 
as formerly. 

Putting all this on one side, however, an uninformed person, 
ignorant of the medium’s personality, might possibly consider 
that some points in Mr. Aksakof’s report of the seance favored 
Mr. Carrington’s attempted explanation, if, for instance, his the- 
ory which he illustrates on page 161 had been in any way pos- 
sible, but there is in my mind no question of the possibility. The 
medium was by no means slender or thin. She could never have 
forced her body through an opening 11% by 7% inches. Even if 
it had been possible the upper part of the body and bust could not 
have assumed a natural position, nor would the dress have fallen 
as far down on the front of the chair, nor hang naturally as was 
the case. See my sketch, page 146. The principal point, how- 
ever, is that, if it had been in any way possible for the medium to 
have brought herself into such a position, she could by no possibil- 
ity have got her limbs back into a sitting position without being noticed. 

One must remember that many pairs of eyes were closely 
watching her with most strained attention, waiting to see how 
the phenomenon would end. No movement, gesture, or sound 
could escape notice. 

Concerning the Materialization Phenomena I shall mention 
that in the seven consecutive seances previously held the phenom- 
ena were more plentiful and undoubtable. There were, for in- 
stance, on several occasions two materialized forms as well as the 
medium visible at one time. The materialized forms of children 
were seen, and it is to be remarked that these forms built them- 
selves up outside the cabinet before the eyes of all the spectators. 

These phenomena I have fully described in my work “ Meine 
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Erfahrungen auf dem Gebiete des Spiritismus ”—O. Mutze, 
Leipzig. 

In conclusion I shall draw attention to the fact that the phe- 
nomenon of de-materialization has been recently observed by 
Professor Richet in seances held in Algiers. (See “ Annales des 
Sciences Psychiques,’ Novembre, 1905.) 

Yours truly, 
MAX SEILING. 


We are very glad to have Professor Seiling make these 
statements in reply to Mr. Carrington, especially as it offers 
the opportunity to make clear some points in the scientific 
treatment of these problems which we are not often enabled 
to make. 

In the first place, we must remember that Mr. Carring- 
ton’s task was to examine the evidence for materialization, and 
any possibility that the phenomena could be naturally and 
normally produced deprives the account of M. Aksakof of 
evidential value. There may have been some slips of lan- 
guage in Mr. Carrington’s criticism which imply more than 
was intended. For instance,his allusion to “trickery.” But I 
understand that his primary object was to show that, whatever 
the phenomena may have actually been, they were not evi- 
dential of the claims made for them. He was showing that 
you could at least explain the facts as well by the means indi- 
cated in his criticism as you could by the more mysterious 
process. We must remember that the “ dematerialization ” 
was as much an hypothesis as any assumption of trickery 
could be, and so far as that is concerned they stand on the 
same footing, and if the account of the experiment did not 
exclude the supposition suggested by Mr. Carrington there 
is no necessity for assuming dematerialization. It would be 
better to say non-proven and to entertain no theory at all. 

As to the possibility of doing what Mr. Carrington de- 
scribed I have seen him do it within one minute, both getting 
in and getting out of the aperture in that time with very little 
apparent movements of the upper part of the body. The 
aperture was 12% inches wide and 534 inches deep at the 
sides of the back and 6% inches at the center of the back, 
averaging about 6 inches. The back of the chair was per- 
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fectly straight, while that of the chair represented by Pro- 
fessor Seiling was bent slightly backwards, I should imagine 
about ten degrees, a much more favorable condition than in 
the chair Mr. Carrington used. Assuming that the light was 
as the Report of M. Aksakof describes it, it would have been 
exceedingly difficult to see or interpret any movements look- 
ing to the result which Mr. Carrington suggests. Moreover 
I darkened a room and had him repeat the performance in 
my sight. It was not nearly so dark as the room which M. 
Aksakof describes and I sat so as to conceal his legs from my 
view, much as a lady’s dress would conceal hers, and I could 
not tell that Mr. Carrington leaned forward, tho I knew as a 
fact that he didso. I could see movements of his body which 
were slight and which I would not have interpreted as imply- 
ing that he was putting his legs through the aperture at the 
back of the chair had I not known that he was actually doing 
so. 

All this does not prove that Madame d’Esperance actually 
did this at the seance. So much will be readily admitted. 
But its possibility and the fact that no account of the phe- 
nomena excludes it or shows that it was considered show that 
the evidential criterion of actual dematerialization was not 
present, and the sceptic would remain at least in an agnostic 
attitude. 

It is interesting to have Professor Seiling’s account of the 
physical effect on Madame d’Esperance of the seance. That 
and much else is in her favor, in so far as normal honesty is 
concerned. But there are phenomena of abnormal psychol- 
ogy which I think students of psychic research should take 
into account and which might well exempt a subject from the 
accusation of conscious fraud without removing the right to 
entertain mechanical hypotheses which are identical with 
those due to conscious fraud. To be sure, Mr. Carrington 
did not mention this possibility, and it was not necessary for 
the case that he should do so. But we know many psycho- 
logical facts which make it possible to suppose that a per- 
fectly honest person might do, in an abnormal state, acts 
which would be abhorrent to the normal self. And what is 
more interesting too is the fact that there may remain a par- 
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tially normal consciousness while these are being done and 
apparently or actually ignorant of the real status of things. 
There are cases of total or partial anaesthesia in which just 
such phenomena might occur. I knew one case of total an- 
aesthesia of touch while the other senses were perfectly nor- 
mal. ‘There is no reason why cases might not occur when 
there might be the same “ retrecissment du champs de con- 
science’ analogous to “ retrecissment du champs visuel,” in 
hysterics. If such should occur, and it might well occur in 
psychics, much would take place which they might honestly 
disclaim. I myself have been in the borderland state be- 
tween sleep and waking when I| supposed that I was normally 
awake looking at something, the visual field being occupied 
with a perfectly clear and distinct vision of objects. But when 
actuallyawakening I! found that itwasa hypnogoic illusionand 
not the real objects which I had supposed I was looking at. 
Here the central self-consciousness was normal, but all the 
rest of the synthetic functions were either asleep or partly so. 
Dr. Pierre Janet called attention to this view of such phe- 
nomena in the article which we published in the February 
number of the Journal of this year (Vol. L, pp. 86-87.) If 
such phenomena occur it is possible to treat cases of the kind 
reported by Mr. Aksakof with more leniency, even tho we 
are correct about the mechanical aspects of them as common 
agencies. I do not pretend to say that Madame d’Esperance 
is one of that type, but it would make ordinary suspicions un- 
necessary if she did exhibit a type of phenomena which are 
probably more frequent than either normal or abnormal psy- 
chology now admits. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Part LIV, Vol. 21. Oc- 
tober 1907. pp. 162. Robert Maclehose & Co., Glasgow. 

This latest part of the Proceedings of the English Society contains several 
most interesting articles. The first is by Dr. T. W. Mitchell on “ The Appre- 
ciation of Time by Somnembules.” The author remarks that all the experi- 
ments were conducted along the lines laid down in Dr. Milne Bramwell’s ex- 
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periments, which were published some years ago in the same way. The pri- 
mary object was to eliminate the suggestion which could be supposed to come 
from naming the number of days for the action of post-hypnotic suggestion, 
and hence a certain number of minutes was named. The assumption was that 
the patient, instead of remembering the day and hour from any suggested 
date or point of time, would have to calculate it and thus find the time for 
action. Dr. Mitchell thinks that in his experiments there was actual counting 
of the minutes involved in the suggestion, and the evidence seems to point 
decidedly in that direction. But there is still needed some investigation of 
the nexus between the subconscious and conscious life, and conceptions which 
will explain the adjustment of the two with each other. The perplexity may 
lie in the obscurity of the normal mensuration of time without artificial in- 
struments. His last experiment tends to show clairvoyance, and if he had 
taken this as a basis to work on he might have found a clue. To be sure, 
that one experiment is worthless as evidence, taken by itself, but it suggests 
the direction in which to look for something intelligible. 

The second article represents experiments in telepathy by Miss Miles and 
Miss Ramsden. They are most excellent and are among the most suggestive 
that the Society has printed. They show the percipient obtaining information 
in addition to that about which the agent was thinking at the time. This can- 
not be discussed in this limited space. But we should like to see such experi- 
ments carried out at greater length. 

The third article is one by Miss Alice Johnson on some physical phenom- 
ena witnessed by her in America. They were of the type of raps and move- 
ments of physical objects. The report on them is very detailed and the dis- 
cussion cautious and scientifically conservative. The conclusion is that no 
assurance regarding independent physical phenomena was secured by the 
investigation, and that more evidence is needed to establish a case. 


Christian Science. By Mark Twain. Harper & Bros. 1907. 


Mark Twain’s sense of humor is inexhaustible. In this, his latest 
book, he discusses the Christian Science movement from two points of 
view—the “personal” and the “impersonal-critical.” His own experi- 
ences are in his inimitable style, and occupy the first pages of the 
volume. The remainder of the book,—though humorous in spots, and all 
in the unmistakable literary style of the author,—is nevertheless a critical 
and careful study of the Christian Science creed,—its dogmas, supports, 

backing, religion, and above all, its founder and head, Mrs. Mary Baker 
3. Eddy. Many of the author’s statements are revelations indeed, and 
serve to throw a flood of light on this truly amazing religion. In the 
growing number of churches, in the well-organized center of operation, 
in the unlimited faith and backing of this church, Mark Twain sees an 
active opponent to Christianity—so much so, indeed, that he makes the 
astonishing prediction that, if things go on as they have in the past, for 
the next twenty or so years, Christian Science will by that time be shar- 
ing the world with Roman Catholicism! In this, however, he may be 
doubted. The blow that has been struck at Christian Science by the 
recent exposures in McClure’s Magazine, as well as in the publication of 
Mr. Clemens’ book itself, will tend to disrupt and demolish a creed that 
has undoubtedly “ shot its bolt” in the intellectual world, and is now on 
the rapid decline. Of course there are good points about the Christian 
Science creed; no one who has investigated the subject in an impartial 
frame of mind would doubt that, nor does Mr. Clemens doubt it. And 
they do accomplish marvellous cures on occasion; that no one would 
doubt either. But the rationale of all these cures should be obvious to 
anyone who is familiar with the laws of conscious and unconscious sug- 
gestion—of which they are one aspect. I need but remind the reader, in 
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this connection, that Dr. A. T. and Mr. F. W. H. Myers made a careful 
examination of the evidence for “miraculous” cures of any kind, but 
were unable to find any. Their paper will be found in Proceedings S. P. R., 
Vol. IX., pp. 160-209, entitled “ Mind Cure, Faith Cure and the Mir- 
acles of Lourdes,” and is a most valuable contribution of the subject. 
The question of faith and mind-cures is too big a one to discuss in this 
place, however. The value of Mr. Clemens’ book lies in the fact that it 
shows us, most vividly, at once the strength and the weakness of the 
Christian Science faith; its strength lies in the fact of its financial re- 
sources and dogmatic affirmations; its weakness lies in its own innate 
corruption, and in the fact that, in the last analysis, it is not in accord 
with any of the demands of common-sense. In this and in many other 
ways Mark Twain’s book is most useful,—while its style ensures a sus- 
tained and lively interest from start to finish. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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